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LEO XIII., 



AND 



HIS PROBABLE POLICY. • 



The protracted and eventful pontificate of Pius IX. 
is ended, and that of Leo XIII. has begun. The dead 
Pope has been for thirty-two years the most conspicuous 
personage of the civilized world ; his name revered by 
the great body of Christians, wh« acknowledged him as 
their religious guide, and his person rendered doubly 
dear and sacred to them by the unparallefed misfortunes 
that befel his later years, while even Protestants were 
drawn to him by his gentle virtues, and feel a touch of 
reverence and pity for one whose charity embraced not 
only those who differed from him in belief, but the very 
men who despoiled him of his temporal sovereignty and 
daily assailed with new limitations his freedom in the 
discharge of his high spiritual office. 

With the memory of a life of blameless purity, un- 
wearied self-sacrifice and invincible constancy in vindi- 
cating the sacred rights of his Church and his own essen- 
tial independence, he has bequeathed to his successor 
political and religious difficulties such as no one of his 
predecessors ever had to face. 

The question is uppermost in the minds of the two 
hundred millions who owe him allegiance in things spir- 
itual, as well as in the minds of those who differ most 
widely from them in belief — Who is the new Pope ? 
What are his antecedents ? And what is likely to be 

3 



4 LEO XIIL, AND HIS PROBABLE POLICY. 

his policy toward the revolutionary government of the 
kingdom of Italy, and toward the statesmen outside of 
Italy who have resolved to abridge to the utmost within 
their respective countries the ancient claims of the Ro- 
man See and the liberties of the Roman Catholic Church ? 
Let us answer these queries as best we can, while the 
public interest in the new Pope and his probable policy 
is so keen. 

I. 

And, in the first place, who is Leo XIII. ? 

If to be born amid the most sublime mountain scenery, 
and the stupendous ruins of the most ancient European 
civilization, be conducive to health of body and mind, 
then the subject of this sketch was singularly privileged ; 
and if to be descended of noble men, whose blood from 
time immemorial was acknowledged to be derived from 
the best in the old Latin land, then was he doubly priv- 
ileged. 

Very many of those who will read these pages will 
remember that beautiful line of railway, "the Pia 
Latina," one of the many substantial boons which the 
constantly disturbing action of the Revolution allowed 
Pius IX. to bestow upon his beloved people. Thou- 
sands of our American travelers have journeyed with 
intense delight in early springtide or in the late lovely 
autumn weather of Rome along this great Italian path- 
way, passing, it may be, on an early May morning be- 
neath and around the volcanic masses crowned by Monte 
Albano with its lakes ; gazing, entranced, as they passed 
by, now on the luxuriantly wooded slopes that rose up 
from the plain on their left, and now as their eyes rested 
to the right on the vast plain of the Campagna and the 
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marshes which stretched westward and southward to 
the sea, they beheld the whole earth covered with a 
wild and marvelous profusion of flowers of every hue. 

Gradually ascending the lower slopes of the foothills, 
the railway winds around the towering, verdure-clad 
mountain' mass, with olive groves and vineyards on 
either side, till the town of Velletri (the ancient Veli- 
trae) is reached, embowered as in a paradise, and we are in 
the Ager Volscorunty the territory of the Volscian league, 
so familiar to us in our school-days, when we plodded 
through the toilsome pages of Livy, or delighted ii> the 
classic narratives of Rollin or Fergusson. If from Vel- 
letri one looks eastward across the world of olive and 
vine-clad hills, and deep green ravines that descend to the 
valley of the Tebbia, the view is arrested by the majestic 
wall of the Volscian Mountains rising nearly five thou- 
sand feet from the level of the surrounding plain. The 
entire western crests are studded here and there with 
modem towns or villages, nestling among the ruins of 
cities and strongholds famed in early Roman history, or 
clinging amid inaccessible precipices to other gigantic 
ruins left by the first Pelasgic colonists of Italy. The 
broad top of this mountain chain, of that portion, espe- 
cially, which is nearest to Velletri, and which bears the 
name of Monte Lepini, is covered with a dense growth 
of oaks and chestnuts, the immemorial haunt of brig- 
ands, and from the crag on which the modern Cori (the. 
ancient Cora) stands with its cluster of ruined pagan 
temples, a beautiful (but not very secure) road leads 
through the intervening forest to the little town of 'Carpi- 
neto, situated near the eastern brow of the broad ridge. 
A mountain torrent, II Rio, runs beneath it where it 
clings to the declivity, and falls into the Sacco on the 
eastward of the Volscian chain. The town is one of a 
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group of strongholds famous since the remotest histori- 
cal times. To the north and west of it lies Segni (the 
ancient Signia), founded by the last of the Tarquins ; on 
the site of an old Pelasgian fortress and across the rich 
and beautiful valley of the Saccolie perched Anagni and 
Ferentino and Alatri, every one of them founded many 
ages before Rome itself existed. 

Those only who have tarried for weeks on this classic 
soil, among these castellated heights, around which so 
many civilizations have ebbed and flowed, know how- 
entrancing is the interest which attaches to every one of 
these venerable cities, and how surpassingly grand and 
picturesque is the 'nature which displays its powers and 
its charms on every side. 

They are a noble and a kindly race who have held 
these flowery crags for three thousand years and more, 
it may be. The waters of the Rio seem to impart a 
gentle spirit of courtesy and hospitality to all those who 
dwell along its turbulent course. The fierce animosi- 
ties which before the Christian era armed Roman against 
Volscian and the Volscians against the neighboring 
Hemici, and which, during the middle ages so often 
broke out in sanguinary and ruinous feuds, slumber at 
present as profoundly as the fires beneath the lovely 
lakes of Albano and Nemi. But they are a proud and 
an intellectual race, clinging as tenaciously to the glo- 
rious memories of their past, as the Pelasgian and 
Cyclopean walls still cling immovably to the crests of 
the surrounding precipices. 

From the noblest and best of that ancient and gentle 
race, sprang Gioachimo Pecci, on whom has descended 
with the mantle of Pius IX. the name so dear to Pius 
himself of Leo. Strange that the man so loved by both 
should have been taken by the one as his model in all 
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the reforms and changes he contemplated at the begin- 
ning of his checkered reign, and that his name should 
be adopted by the other as the pledge of the spirit of 
earnest devotion and self-sacrificing disinterestedness 
with which he hopes to face his perilous duties. 

In Carpineto then, which has been built like an 
eagle's nest on these Volsciari crags, Gioachimo Pecci 
was born on the 2d day of March, 18 10. Just as the 
first prayers lisped by Giovanni Mastai at his mother's 
knee in far distant Sinigaglia, were for the deliverance 
of Pius VI. imprisoned in Valence ; even so was Gioa- 
chimo Pecci taught by his pious mother to lift his little 
hands in supplication, for the seventh Pius so long a 
captive, together with his faithful cardinals, of the bru- 
tal Emperor of the French. And among his first joys was 
to witness the exultation of Rome and all the populations 
far and near at having the saintly captive restored to 
them. The child was then in his sixth year. How 
careful was the home-training he received during child- 
hood and early boyhood, we can judge from the un- 
blemished and uniform life of piety, devotion to duty, and 
uncompromising faithfulness to every trust bestowed 
upon him. 

His college course of studies he pursued at Rome under 
the newly^restored Jesuits, and from the Roman College 
{Collegia Romano) he went to the special academy where 
young nobles who chose an ecclesiastical career were 
brought up under special masters in all the sciences 
which fitted them either for the functions of the holy 
ministry, or those of civil and ecclesiastical administra- 
tion. 

It is acknowledged on all hands that the young noble- 
man whose heart had been early set on the priesthood, 
was endowed with equal piety and intellectual capacity. 
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The Pope (Gregory XVI.), who was exactly informed 
of the abilities of every one of these noble youths, dis- 
tinguished Pecci among his fellows. From his accession 
in February, 1831, he closely watched the progress of 
the unsuspecting student, and soon after his elevation 
to the priesthood, appointed him, on March 16, i837,one 
of his domestic prelates. Gregory, himself a scholar of 
rare attainments, and during his whole lifetime an 
educatorof youth, was now enabled to judge and appre- 
ciate thoroughly theextraordinaiy qualities of the young 
Referendary, the solid and varied learning, the sound 
practical Judgment, the moderate temper, all setoff by ex- 
quisite refinement, courtesy, graceful and dignified bear- 
ing, and by a genuine piety which pervaded his every act 
and word and look like a subtle and delicious perfume. 
It was the accomplished priest, scholar, and gentleman 
whom the sagacious old Pope knew how to employ to 
good purpose. 

The Holy See happened to possess in the kingdom 
of Naples the small territory of Benevento, about one 
hundred miles square, but which had belonged to the 
■Papal States for centuries before there had been a King 
of Naples. It is situated thirty-two miles to the north- 
east of Mount Vesuvius, and by its proximity to the cap- 
ital, and its isolation in the midst of a foreign state, was 
atraditional hot-bed of smugglers and brigands. The 
prelate who governed this diminutive province bore the 
title of Delegate. Pope Gregory, like his immediate 
predecessors, had sent the best men he could find to 
regulate matters in Benevento. But Benevento would 
not be regulated. 

It is a mountainous country, and a southern, almost a 
tropical country. Its inhabitants, who have been unruly 
from the remotest times, had a most powerful incentive 
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to lawlessness — beside their hot southern blood — in the 
profitable and hitherto not very perilous occupation of 
smugglers. They were all of them smugglers. The very 
strongholds of the nobles in their mountain fastnesses, 
were centers of smuggling and brigandage ; the numer- 
ous retainers of the highest families being devoted to 
these evil courses, and sharing the profit and plunder 
with their patrons, who, in their turn, shared their 
castles with these outlaws and stoutly defended them 
against pope and king. 

All these inveterate habits had been intensified dur- 
ing the preceding forty years by the violent and sud- 
den revolutions which the province and the surround- 
ing country had undergone. What could a young man of 
twenty-eight, without experience in public affairs, hope 
to do in such a pirates' nest? And yet it was to Beneven- 
to that Gregory XVI., and his prime-minister. Cardinal 
Lambruschini, had determined to send Monsignor Pecci. 
The result proved that they had formed a just estimate 
of that rare union of prudence, gentleness, moderation, 
and indomitable firmness, which they had discovered 
beneath the courtly grace and unassuming piety of the 
young ecclesiastic. 

It was a great surprise to the lawless denizens of the 
small but ancient arid wealthy principality, to find that 
Pope Gregory had sent to govern them a young man of 
such modest mien and gentle bearing, whereas the most 
experienced and energetic had hitherto signally failed in 
every effort to establish the reign of law and order. 

The new Delegate was feasted and patronized by the 
nobles, who in their turn were charmed and fascinated 
by his courtly manners, his culture, witty conversation, 
and dignified priestly deportment. Smugglers and brig- 
ands fancied that they had obtained a new lease of im- 
1* 
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punity. And so, the unwary nobles eagerly invited their 
young governor to visit them in their ancestral castles 
among the mountains, taking little if any pains to con- 
ceal the numbers or the profession of their retainers. 
Indeed, not a few of these castles resembled military 
strongholds held by a large force of bold and desperate 
men. Pecci kept his eyes and ears open while enjoying 
the hospitality of these titled brigands, quietly took in 
all the manifold difficulties of his position, and then re- 
solved upon the most energetic repression. 

The neighboring families of rank had their powerful 
connections in Rome, and not a few influential support- 
ers in the Quirinal. But Cardinal Lambruschini was 
not the man to be influenced by court intrigue, where 
his subordinates were courageously vindicating the rights 
of authority. He cheered the Delegate of Benevento 
by giving a cordial approbation to the measures he con- 
templated for the repression of lawlessness within his 
province, and relying on the co-operation of the Secre- 
tary of State and the sympathy of the Pope, Monsignor 
Pecci hastened to Naples, and obtained from Ferdinand 
II. sufficient armed force to sustain him, and guard 
every point of the Neapolitan frontier Ijne, or to act 
conjointly with the pontifical authorities. He at once 
attacked the. smugglers and brigands in every one of 
their strongholds. 

There was a brief and desperate resistance; but at 
length the law was vindicated at every point. Of 
course, the Delegate was denounced, and all Rome 
re-echoed -the accusations of tyranny, cruelty, and vio- 
lence brought against him by the friends of the men 
whose ill-gotten wealth he had seized, and whose 
illegal and criminal traffic was thus put down by the 
strong arm of the law. Rome, however, soon learned 
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the truth, and praised as loudly as it had before con- 
demned. 

The nobles of Benevento were nevertheless deter- 
mined to get rid of the young governor, whose energy 
they now feared as much as they had previously affect- 
ed to despise his youth and unworldliness. A numerous 
petition was signed asking for his recall, and one of the 
foremost noblemen was charged to bear it to Rome. 
Before starting on his errand, he thought he might fright- 
en the Delegate into milder measures by calling on him 
and informing him of his mission. He had again, how- 
ever, mistaken his man. Monsignor Pecci had him ar- 
rested forthwith and cast into prison, where he left him 
for several months to meditate on his past offenses be- 
tween strong w^Us and spare diet. Meanwhile the pris- 
oner's own castle was stormed by the pontifical soldiery, 
its garrison of brigands received the punishment they 
deserved, and restitution was made to more than one 
plundered family of the property rudely taken by these 
outlaws. 

The courts of Rome and of Naples united in praising 
and thanking the Delegate, and the country people who 
had been alternately the victims and the instruments of 
their more powerful neighbors, or of the men of blood 
whom they kept in their pay, could now cultivate their 
fields and pasture their flocks in security, and fear no 
midnight violence from brigand or smuggler. But the 
struggle nearly cost Monsignor Pecci his life. The moist 
and oppressive atmosphere of the place, as well as the 
extraordinary exertions and anxiety consequent upon 
his campaign' against the nobles and their followers, 
brought on a dangerous illness. So powerful a hold, 
nevertheless, had he obtained over their hearts by his 
pure, priestly life, his unbounded charities, his merciful 
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dealing with every case deserving of pity or clemency, 
and his sincere efforts to improve in every way the con- 
dition of his people, that public prayers were every- 
where offered for him, and kept up till all danger was 
past. 

No wonder that the Pope and his secretary felt anx- 
ious to preserve health so precious, and to employ tal- 
ents of such extraordinary promise in a wider and more 
important field. Nor may we wonder, on the other 
hand, that the Beneventines should express sincere re- 
gret at parting with one who had seemed to do violence 
to his gentle nature in repressing disorders that were 
deemed hitherto incurable, and who had displayed a 
thousand acts of fatherly kindness for one necessary act 
of executive firmness. 

While the future Pius IX. was showing himself at 
Imola what he had been at Spoleto, a model bishop, the 
court of Rome chose Monsignor Pecci to continue both 
at Spoleto and Perugia the course of mingled firmness 
and gentleness which had enabled Archbishop Mastai 
to allay so much of the fierce political passions that 
burned throughout Umbria. 

It was a far more difficult task to deal — as the repre- 
sentative of the sovereign civil power — ^with a state of 
chronic discontent, unrest, and rebellion, created, fos- 
tered, and husbanded most systematically by agencies 
as unseen but far more potent and deleterious than the 
malarial fevers which desolate entire regions. It was 
in. vain to legislate against the secret societies, which 
had their centers of propagandism and agitation all 
over the land, which employed whole armies of men 
and women to circulate their poisonous pamphlets, to 
propagate orally their contagious principles, and to min- 
ister (it is not an unmeaning word) to the most unholy 
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pleasures in order to secure adepts to their doctrines 
and devoted agents for the purposes of revolution. And 
where laws existed against these societies, even though 
writings were seized, and certain acts punished, the 
mental and moral infection spread as surely and often 
as swiftly as the black plague or the Asiatic cholera. 

It is to the praise of Monsignor Pecci, that in dealing 
with this political and social malaria, called Carbonarism, 
or Mazzinism, or revolutionism, — whether at Spoleto or 
at Perugia, — he sank the delegate in the father, the ad- 
ministrator and magistrate in the priest. 

Those who knew him when he was a student in the 
Academy of Nobles, who watched his first labors in the 
difficult task of governing provinces infected with the 
foul moral plagues we have been describing, and who 
know him to-day when verging on his seventieth year, 
are unanimous in affirming that what first impresses 
every one who approaches that gracious presence, is, that 
before him stands a man of God, 

Natural tact, arising from an intuitive knowledge of 
characters, and the instinctive wisdom that prompts one 
in dealing with them, Monsignor Pecci possessed in an 
eminent degree. It is a wonderful means of success in 
the hand of the ruler or the man of business ; but when, 
in God's minister, you find exquisite tact united with 
the purity and charity of a true priestly heart, there are 
few who can withstand the might of the twofold spell. 

They loved him, then, throughout Umbria, — that 
Eden of Central Italy, but an Eden long infested by 
evil spirits ; and even those who did not come within the 
sphere of his influence, could speak no ill of him. If 
Gregory XVI. had been left free, by the unceasing con- 
spiracies fostered in Lombardy and Piedmont, or kept 
up at home by the occult agencies which no repression 
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could reach and no measure of liberty charm into obedi- 
ence, to employ in renovating the hearts and minds of 
his people, such governors as Monsignor Pecci, and 
such pastors as Cardinals Mastai, and De Angelis, what 
a moral as well as physical paradise he could have 
created ! And had Cardinal Mastai, become Pius IX., 
been allowed to send men of God, angels of peace, of 
piety, of charity, — like Pecci, — to win back the hearts of 
men to God first, and then to the love of all goodness, 
— ^how different would be the formidable labors wHich 
at the present moment await Leo XIII. ! 

The Delegate of Perugia had bestowed on the people 
intrusted to his charge as magistrate, so much of him- 
self in caring for them lovingly, that they could not help 
becoming devotedly attached to him. He yearned, 
during his sojourn in the beautiful city, to recall with 
the intellect and faith of the age which had seen labor- 
ing together in her churches and public palace^, Peru- 
gino and Raphael and Lo Spagna, — the contentment, 
the peace, the prosperity, the thousand brotherly chari- 
ties, which are the natural fruits of true religion and 
true fatherly government. And with this yearning 
Monsignor Pecci, in 1843, was summoned to Rome^ and 
several years must elapse ere Perugia may behold him 
again. 

Pope Gregory wanted as his representative at the 
court of Brussels just such a man as Monsignor Pecci 
— a man of God, a high-bred gentleman, a thorough 
canonist, and a trained statesman. To be sure the nun- 
cio destined for the Belgian court was but thirty-three 
years of age ; but there was ripe wisdom to crown all 
the youthful graces which still made Monsignor Pecci 
so attractive to the old and the young alike. He was 
consecrated Archbishop of Damietta, in partibus infide- 
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liuffij in order to add high episcopal rank to his charac- 
ter as nuncio, and sped on his new mission in obedience 
to the Vicar of Christ, as if he were a little child hasten- 
ing to execute a parent's message. 

Belgium was a Catholic country : its Catholic states- 
men and soldiers had conquered its independence, in 
1830, from Protestant Holland, governed by William 
Frederick of Orange-Nassau. But the free constitu- 
tion chosen by the national congress, and guaranteed 
by the grpat powers, was made a shield under whose 
protection all the infidel and revolutionary leaders of 
the European democracy were conspiring and energeti- 
cally acting to overthrow, with the religious liberty 
which the Belgians had so dearly won, the Catholic 
Church herself and her institutions. The masonic so- 
cieties, which on the European continent, are the soul 
of revolution, and the leaders of infidelity and com- 
munism, were battling hard to give to the State the 
sole and absolute control of education, lay and clerical, 
and to suppress the great Catholic schools, for whose 
existence and freedom Belgiunci had fought with Joseph 
II., in the eighteenth century, and with revolutionary 
France and Holland, in the nineteenth. The King of 
Belgium was a Protestant — a liberal Protestant, certain- 
ly — but one notoriously under the influence of English 
and German anti-Catholic statesmen. He was a man 
of rare sagacity, gifted too with a larger share of ability 
and statesmanship, than his superficial contemporaries 
or subsequent superficial readers of history have given 
him credit for. 

It was the interest and duty of the Sovereign Pontiff 
to send to a constitutional king thus beset with religi- 
ous and political complications a representative deserv- 
ing of the most implicit trust and a counselor whose 
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wisdom and moderation should prove a guide and a 
safeguard to the prince in questions of infinite delicacy 
and in the unforeseen emergencies which arose daily 
from the violent conflict of irreconcilable principles and 
passions. 

Such, in every respect, Archbishop Pecci proved him- 
self to be. He soon won the respect or the confidence 
of all parties in Belgium, and gained, more especially, 
the warm regard and admiration of King Leopold, who 
possessed in his youth many of the shining qualities 
which he esteemed so highly in the nuncio. He was 
wedded, also, to a princess of the House of Orleans, 
who brought to the throne of Belgium the saintly vir- 
tues of a true daughter of St. Louis. And thus, the 
vene|;ation and friendship which both king and queen 
entertained for the noble representative of 'the Holy 
See facilitated immensely the solution of the moment- 
ous and knotty questions that had baffled the ability of 
older and more renowned statesmen. 

The illness contracted at Beneveilto had seriously im- 
paired the nuncio's health, and the climate of Belgium 
was anything but favorable to a frame further enfeebled 
by incessant labor and the weighty cares of office. He 
had, moreover, brought to a happy issue the most im- 
portant negotiations confided to him, and Pope Gregory 
hastened to recall him, instructing him, however, before 
his return to Rome, to arrange some difficult matters in 
other countries. 

The King and Queen of the Belgians were sincerely 
grieved to part with one who had rendered themselves 
and their people such substantial service, and, who was 
looked up to with respect and gratitude by all classes. 
Leopold bestowed on the nuncio the grand cross of his 
highest order, and begged him to present to the Holy 
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Father an autograph letter from himself. As Arch- 
bishop Pecci knew that some time must elapse before 
he could reach Rome, he told his Majesty that he hesi- 
tated to accept a document so important and which- he 
did not wish to delay. But the king begged him to be 
himself the bearer, and assured him the message was 
not of immediate urgency. The letter spoke in the 
most flattering terms of the services, character, and 
splendid abilities of the nuncio, ending with the assur- 
ance that his elevation to the highest honors within the 
Pontiff's gift should be considered by the king as a per- 
sonal favor. 

During his mission at the court of Brussels his for- 
mer friend, the Bishop of Perugia, had died, and both 
clergy and people were unanimous in desiring that they 
should have for pastor him whose virtues they had 
learned to cherish while he governed them as Delegate. 
On his arrival in Rome he found that a deputation from 
Perugia had come to solicit his appointment to the va- 
cant see. Gregory XVI., who rejoiced to see his repre- 
sentatives so highly loved and respected, gladly acceded 
to the petition thus addressed to him, and on January 
19, 1846, the Archbishop of Damietta became Arch- 
bishop-bishop of Perugia. The story set afloat by a 
French biographer of his having at the same time been 
created cardinal in petto is a pure fiction and an absur- 
dity. Had hef been so created, a record must have been 
kept of the fact, and although Gregory died in the June 
following without proclaiming the name of his favorite 
in consistory, he would have been nevertheless truly a 
cardinaly. and entitled as such to vote in the conclave 
which elected Pius IX. 

The enmity of Cardinal AntonelU, whose influence 
in the councils of Pius dates from two years later, or 
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any feeling of antagonism on the part of Pio Nono 
toward one who so much resembled himself in goodness 
and priestly virtue, cannot be reasonably assigned as a 
ground for concealing or canceling an honor which was 
never bestowed by Gregory XVI. 

The Archbishop-bishop of Perugia was only begin- 
ning his thirty-ninth year when Pius IX. succeeded to 
the tiara. It was an early age for the grave responsi- 
bilities of the episcopal office in a city second only to 
Rome herself in importance within the Papal States, — 
and which, kept as it was in a perpetual state of ferment 
by the revolutionists, required in its chief pastor the 
rarest qualities of mind and heart. Pius IX. knew that 
his predecessor had appointed the right man to the 
right place ; every act and word of his thenceforward 
proved clearly that he appreciated to the full the ines- 
timable services a truly apostolic bishop could render 
to a flock so much in need of the examples of high- 
est priestly virtue, and the self-sacrificing spirit that 
could better withstand the spread of unbelief and radi- 
calism than the most powerful -measures of coercion. 

We shall see presently how truly the generous Pope 
believed the Bishop of Perugia to be a man after his 
own heart. 

Meanwhile a glance at the priestly labors 6. Pecci 
may be-gfateful after having followed him in his difH- 
cult diplomatic career. 

Situated near the frontier of Tuscany, and having 
been for ages the capital of the rich and populous pro- 
vince of Umbria, Perugia had the ill fortune to see its 
inhabitants demoralized during the last half of the 
eighteenth century by the theological and political doc- 
trines patronized and propagated by the Court of Flor- 
ence. Remaining Catholic in name, such men as the 
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Grand Duke Leopold (afterward the Emperor Leopold 
IL of Germany) employed both their authority and their 
treasure in combating the doctrines and practices most 
characteristic of the Catholic Church, in fomenting dis- 
content among the subjects of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
and enticing them to rebellion against priestly govern- 
ment. Every student of history knows how the bishops 
of Tuscany under the leadership of Ricci, Bishop of 
Pistoja, were compelled or encouraged by Leopold to 
raise the standard of virtual revolt against the supreme 
aythority of the Church, and with what systematic con- 
tempt the government of the Holy Father and the acts 
of his subordinates were spoken of and dealt with all 
through Tuscany down to the close of the last century. 
Then came the French invasion, the total destruction 
of the temporal independence of the Pope, the estab- 
lishment of laws hostile to the Church and to Chris- 
tianity itself, the suppression of all religious commu- 
nities and schools, and the education of the Italian 
people in French infidelity. When the fall of the Na- 
poleonic empire was followed by the restoration of the 
Pope and of the sovereigns of Tuscany, Modena, and 
Parma, the former found rife among the young genera- 
tion in the Roman States the spirit both of unbelief 
and of revolutionary -radicalism, while the latter had not 
learned by misfortune to be consistent Catholics. They 
continued to abridge within their own States both the 
authority of the Church and the jurisdiction of the Holy 
See, and to- countenance all who held up to ridicule the 
government of priests ; and thus the evil grew. Car- 
bonarism literally enveloped Italy like a net in 1820; 
and Mazzini*s Young Italy League after 1830 gathered 
into its ranks what was most powerful for mischief in 
the Carbonari organization, and used all that it did not 
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absorb as a most efficient auxiliary for its revolutionary 
purposes. 

Perugia became, all through these years, a focus of 
agitation, conspir«icy, and revolt. The " Sects," as the 
various secret societies were called, numbered but com- 
paratively few influential inhabitants or natives of Perugia 
among their adepts ; the active elements of discontent 
and disorder were mostly composed of Tuscans, Genoese, 
and Piedmontese. The head agitators took good care 
to be beyond the reach of the authorities ; the work of 
local agitation was intrusted to men who were either 
young and inflamed with an ardent patriotism, or who 
were such as had everything to gain by civil comnnotion, 
and risked nothing but their worthless lives in the en- 
terprise. 

Could Archbishop Pecci's utmost devotion to duty, 
or his most heroic examples of charity and forbearance, 
avail to enlighten such minds as these that would not 
be enlightened, or to touch hearts made obdurate by 
the blind fanaticism and sanguinary hate of political 
passion ? 

We are not to forget that the Italian Revolution, sud- 
den as it was and total as we may deem it, was the work 
of a power the least Italian of all those which composed 
the Italian States in January, 1859. Piedmont gave itself 
up, bound hand and foot, to Young Italy in league with 
the ambition of its own princes and statesmen ; — and, 
abetted and aided by France and England, connived at 
by Prussia, it invaded successively the other sovereign 
States of the Peninsula, found an active and energetic 
minority everywhere in arms to co-operate with it, and 
thus imposed its will on the majority of Italians. 

The fact that, at this moment, the Piedmontese mas- 
ters of Rome, though backed by an army and navy, and 
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having to support them, both the numberless hosts of 
their officials and the revenues of the Church property 
so ruthlessly confiscated, are obliged to have recourse to 
the most tyrannical legislative enactments and the most 
unjustifiable methods of outward repression, is a per- 
emptory proof that the revolutionists are in a minprity. 
For no majority wielding the strength of the entire 
nation, and professing to uphold the cause of true lib- 
erty, progress, and civilization, would have recourse to 
the laws already enacted or threatened by the Depretis- 
Nicotera ministry. 

In Umbria, despite the chronic state of unrest and 
secret conspiracy which existed previous to i860, the 
majority was always in favor of the Pontifical Govern- 
ment, and it is so to the present day in all the rural dis- 
tricts, as it most surely is among all the better and inde- 
pendent classes in the cities. 

It was a majority of the citizens and diocese of Pe- 
rugia, which in the first days of 1846 sent a deputation 
to Pope Gregory XVI., requesting him to send them as 
their bishop the man so eminent in piety, as well as in 
learning and administrative ability, whom they had 
learned to love and trust while dwelling among them as 
chief magistrate and representative of the sovereign. 

And with a heart full of fatherly love for the children 
thus given to him to care for and instruct and elevate. 
Archbishop Pecci departed from Rome with the pontifi- 
cal blessing, and-r-it may be — ^the promise of still higher 
honor in the near future. Of the promise we have no 
trustworthy evidence ; still less have we of any uneasy 
or unsatisfied ambition in the breast of the young pre- 
late. To be sure, the functions he had so successfully 
fulfilled, and to the evident satisfaction of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, usually, and in a way, naturally, led to the car- 
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dinalate, according to the traditional rules of the Roman 
Court. He could, therefore, look forward to his eleva- 
tion in due time, and when a brief experience in the 
discharge of the episcopal office would have afforded 
the austere and unworldly-minded Gregory a further 
ground for the supreme honors he destined to* his pro- 
t6g^. 

Certain it is that Archbishop Pecci demeaned himself 
in his new sphere of duty like one who had long yearned 
to give up the arid cares of diplomacy for a field in 
which his loving priestly nature could vent its zeal in 
benefiting souls. And so these first years of his epis- 
copacy. seemed to him one perpetual feast of soul, dur- 
ing which he never wearied in pouring forth on his 
clergy and his people the hoarded treasures of his knowl- 
edge and his charity. 

The study which he had made while at the court of 
Brussels, of the working of constitutional government, 
and of the hard battle which Catholic citizens, even un- 
der a constitution of their own framing, found in pro- 
tecting their religious rights and dearest liberties against 
the combined attacks of a Protestant minority, leagued 
with the worst forms of freemasonry and socialism, 
threw a prophetic light on the designs of Piedmont, and 
the fate which a union between the political party, rep- 
resented by Massimo d*Azeglio and Cesare Balbo, and 
the radicals and revolutionists, led by Mazzini, reserved 
for the Pontifical States and for Italy. 

For even then Gioberti's recent writings on the Polite 
teal and Moral Supremacy of the Italians^ had fired 
men's minds with the vision of a united Italy, freed from 
all foreign domination, combining her religious and po- 
litical forces for the purpose of being a great European 
power. The ideas both of one consolidated monarchy 
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or republic, or of a confederated Italy, were discussed 
everywhere in public and in private, by bishops, priests, 
and laymen — by the most enlightened men in the na- 
tion, as well as by the idle and inflammable masses which 
make up the majority of the lower city populations in 
Italy. These were the men which Young Italy meant 
to use in forwarding its own design of one centralized 
Italian Republic, without King, or Pope, or Church. And 
these men, in 1846, and for many years previously, had 
been undergoing, through the teaching and discipline of 
the " Sects," that sort of mental and moral training and 
molding which should, in due time and at the proper 
moment, make of them an irresistible auxiliary force for 
either Radicals or Constitutionalists, whichsoever might 
be uppermost. 

Did Archbishop Pecci enter into any of these theories 
about Italian unity ? Was he too seduced by the ideal 
which Gioberti had so splendidly set forth, and which 
Piedmontese statesmen were at that very moment pre- 
paring themselves to realize, not only at the expense of 
Austria, but at that of Naples and the Pontifical Gov- 
ernment itself? This is a point about which we can 
only form conjectures. 

We know that, according to the ill-fated Count Rossi, 
the only practical plan for a confederated Italy ever 
elaborated was the work of Pius IX. From him it was 
borrowed by Gioberti and D'Azeglio and Balbo — who 
only conceived of it, so much as might favor the domi- 
neering ambition of the House of Savoy. It must have 
been discussed by Pius IX., while still Archbishop of 
Imola. Gioberti's ideal had first been given some kind 
of publicity while its author was in exile at Brussels. It 
was thus familiar to Archbishop Pecci, before his re- 
turn to Rome. 
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What part had these visions and plans of national 
reform and unity in his sympathies? We know not 
with certainty. His most recent biographers call him a 
Liberal or a Moderate. If he happened to be known 
as such, in the sense which they attach to these de- 
nominations, it is not very likely that his political predi- 
lections would have won him either the sympathy or 
the approval of Gregory XVI., or of his stern, uncom- 
promising Secretary of State. 

And yet we know that he took possession of the See 
of Perugia, while enjoying the fullest friendship and 
confidence of both. 

The events which compelled Pius IX. to fly to 
Gaeta, and the serious discussions which absorbed his 
attention during his exile, necessarily delayed the exe- 
cution of any purpose he may have entertained of 
raising the Archbishop of Perugia to the Roman purple. 
Of the superhuman prudence which enabled the latter 
to remain in the midst of his flock, and to discharge 
toward them all the duties of the good shepherd dur- 
ing the dark and perilous times of the Mazzinian Re- 
public, we have abundant testimony in the public jour- 
nals of the day, as well as in the spontaneous utterances 
of all classes of his fellow-citizens. 

In truth that prudence was his own holy life. The in- 
stincts of a saintly priest, when persecution is at hand, 
or evil is permitted to rule for a time, prompt him to 
tenfold abnegation and self-sacrifice. And bad indeed 
must be the men who are not disarmed by the spectacle 
of a priest or a bishop, forgetful of everything in the 
midst of civil strife and bloodshed, but the unwearied 
ministrations of peace and mercy. 

And yet, while thus devoted to the needs of his afflicted 
people, he was careful never by word, or act, or omission 
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of' his, to allow the men who had usurped the. public au- 
thority to think or to say, that the Archbishop of Perugia 
was not utterly adverse to their acts and their principles. 

If there were both prudence and gentleness in the at- 
titude he assumed toward the revolution, there was also 
an indomitable firmness in condemning the sacrilegious 
excesses committed on every side, as well as a lofty in- 
dependence which could not stoop to parley with men 
whom he believed to be the worst enemies of Italy and 
of the Church. 

It was the same noble spirit which led him, after i860 
and when Umbria had become finally the prey of Pied- 
montism, so to regulate his conduct toward the invaders 
as never to permit their officials to approach him, and 
yet never to leave unfulfilled a single duty which he 
owed either to his people or to the Holy See. 

He was created a cardinal on December 19th, 1853, 
during the brief respite given to Umbria, the Romagna, 
and the Marches, between the Republican rule of 1848 
and the uprising of the secret societies at the approach 
of the war of 1859. Before his elevation his study had 
been to do for the clergy and people of Perugia, what 
Cardinal Mastai had done at Imola, to raise higher and 
ever higher the standard both of learning and piety in the 
diocesan schools, and to make every sacrifice and use 
every effort to provide for all the wants, spiritual and 
temporal, of those committed to his care. 

To encourage his brothers in the priesthood to attain 
the highest eminence in sacred and secular science, and 
even to cultivate and cherish the literature of their 
glorious country, he never failed to be present at their 
academical and theological discussions, delighting him- 
self to take a foremost share in the arguments ; and 
he even published some poetical compositions, not so 
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much to acquire a literary reputation, as to stimulate 
the genius and industry of younger men. 

This was indeed his delight, but not perhaps his chief 
delight. The poor, the orphans, the sick, the aged were, 
if possible, still more a subject of solicitude to Cardinal 
Pecci. To them he gave his labor, his love, his reve- 
nues, everything but what was barely necessary for his 
subsistence. Indeed it was hard to know which he 
loved most, and cared for more lovingly, the young 
whose souls he had to preserve from the prevailing and 
ever-rising deluge of infidelity and immorality, or the 
sick and needy for whose bodily and spiritual relief he 
was anxious to provide. 

There was another class of sufferers — a wider class — 
he was fain to succor, if they would only let him : the 
souls poisoned by the principles of " the Sects " or tainted 
by the immorality which the leaders judged, in their 
hellish sagacity, to be the surest means of making the 
young hate religion and the priesthood. Cardinal Pecci 
exercised a spell over these sick souls, and would charm 
away the evil spirit from them by the pure and loving 
light which shone in his deep eyes, and by the sweet 
smile which dwells like perpetual sunshine around his 
gentle mouth. 

But after the occupation of Umbria by the Piedmont- 
ese authorities, his labors in favor of these most needy 
and imperiled souls were limited to a very narrow cir- 
cle. He too had the unspeakable affliction to see every 
one of his religious communities suppressed, and their 
inmates turned out upon the world unprovided for, or 
provided by the spoilers with a pittance so scanty that it 
seemed a mockery. His hospitals, orphanages, and asy- 
lums, were taken from him : nay, neither to himself nor 
to his priests was it free or always safe to visit the insti- 
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tutions of charity which they had themselves created, or 
to give the benefit of their teaching or their ministra- 
tions to4:he needy souls they had gathered there. 

There was even worse than that. One of the cardinal 
maxims of the new statecraft which Cavour caused to 
triumph in Piedmont and Bismarck in Germany, is, that 
not only the education of the layman but that of the 
priest also must be under the exclusive and absolute 
control of the State, so that the ministers of religion 
must be educated and trained like soldiers in military- 
schools, in state institutions where neither pope, nor 
bishop, nor priest can exercise jurisdiction, supervision, 
or direction. * 

This maxim had become a law in the Piedmontese 
dominions soon after 1850; it became the law in every 
portion of Italy wrested by degrees from the papal au- 
thority or from the other legitimate sovereigns. No 
sooner had Perugia fallen under the yoke of her new 
masters than they hastened to overturn everything 
which could recall the ages of faith with their legisla- 
tion, their system of education, and their provisions for 
all the needs of soul and body. It became everywhere 
the systematic labor of the Revolution to decatholicize 
laws, literature, industry, morality, and even charity it- 
self. 

And S.O Cardinal Pecci, who watched over his diocesan 
schools as over the apple of his eye, as over the life of 
his own soul, — ^was soon called upon by the Piedmontese 
authorities to surrender his seminary. Perhaps there 
lurked in the greedy haste of these Piedmontese officials 
a wish to force the Cardinal-Archbishop into some 
open act of resistance to the brute violence with which 
they went to work in their confiscations. They had in 
many dioceses succeeded in entrapping the bishops into 
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indignant and public denunciation of the usurping 
government, and this had given a ready pretext for im- 
prisoning or exiling the offenders and thus leaving the 
local churches disorganized and the inferior clergy an 
easy prey to intimidation or seduction. Thus had it 
been in Turin itself, as well as in Fermo where Cardinal 
de Angelis — a man whose angelic life was truly* in har- 
mony with his name — was imprisoned and separated 
from his flock during six entire years. The same system 
of intimidation was employed in Naples by the abomin- 
able wretches appointed by Garibaldi, as well as by 
those who succeeded them soon afterward. But the 
Cardinal-Archbishop, Riario Sforza, was in every respect 
the worthy colleague in dignity and suffering of De An- 
gelis at Fermo and of Pecci at Perugia. He would 
have gloried in enduring imprisonment, banishment, 
and death itself for the cause of the Church and the in- 
defeasible rights of the Holy See. But he, like Pecci, 
would rather give up the very roof that covered him, 
and have taken up his abode with the poorest of his 
flock, than forsake these in the hour of their direst 
spiritual danger. 

The answer of Cardinal Pecci to the royal commission- 
ers is on record : " I cannot resist, and to protest would 
be idle. My seminarians shall share this roof with me. I 
need only a room or two. They shall have the rest." 
And he kept his word. The commissioners withdrew. 
They did not dare to dispute a bishop's right to shelter 
his priests or his ecclesiastical students beneath his own 
roof, and share with them his own loaf of bread. The 
seminarians became the inmates of the episcopal resi- 
dence. It was the best school in which they could be 
trained. Young men brought up in such an atmosphere 
and inspired by such examples will not be likely to 
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prove in after life recreant to the principles inculcated 
and illustrated there. 

The new civilizers of Italy, however, have a radical 
remedy for such contumacy as that of Cardinal Pecci, a 
very efficient means of quenching even the zeal of devot- 
ed seminarians. They have framed and enforced a law 
which compels even students in theology and persons 
in holy orders to serve for a full term in the ranks of 
the arrny. It i^ not, perhaps, very generally known that 
one of the la^rigidly enforced for nearly half a century 
in the kingdom of Naples, and never repealed till after 
1850, forbade bishops from ordaining beyond a certain 
number of priests yearly, or from admitting any one 
to holy orders without the approbation of the royal au- 
thority. This law, like many other kindred 'measures, 
had for its author the Advocate (afterward Marquis) 
Tanucci, a scion of that Jansenistic stock, the joint 
growth of France and the Netherlands, which over- 
shadowed all Northern and Southern Italy so long. So 
Cavour only borrowed from the Italian Jansenist3 of the 
last century the main features of the anti-Catholic legis- 
lation on which his successors have been rapidly and 
steadily improving, just as Bismarck and Dr. Falk bor- 
rowed from Cavour. 

There is food for thought here. But we are sketch- 
ing a career, not writing a history of doctrine or legisla- 
tion. 

Between Pius IX. and the scant independence allowed 
him in the Vatican, and Cardinal Pecci, confined with his 
seminarians to the roof which sheltered them near the 
beautiful old cathedral of San Lorenzo, there was great 
similarity and many powerful motives for sympathy. 
Pius had been the first to sympathize with the noble 
Archbishop-bishop of Perugia. For the revolutionary 
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storm had struck the latter first, laying waste his diocese 
and darkening the souls and the homes of his people ; and 
then it continued to hang like a mighty thunder-cloud 
over a volcano, above the Umbrian Mountains, till it 
descended in all its concentrated fury on Rome, in Sep- 
tember, 1870. 

Meanwhile the spoliations and desecrations consum- 
mated with such needless haste and brutality in Perugia, 
while foreshadowing the fate of Catholic Rome, filled 
the Pope with grief for the sufferings of *the Church of 
Perugia, and with admiration for the calm heroism and 
indomitable firmness of its chief pastor. 

What was done in Perugia was a warning to Rome. 
The beautiful old Etruscan city, older* even than Rome 
herself, is situated on a hill-side, sixteen hundred feet 
above the course of the neighboring Tiber, amid olive and 
mulberry groves and vineyards, overlooking as from a 
lofty watch-tower the valley of the Tiber, and the teem- 
ing plains of Umbria, studded all over with the most 
beautiful cities the sun of Italy ever shone upon. It 
would seem, even at this day, and in spite of the new un- 
meaning names imposed by the Piedmontese on public 
edifices, squares, streets, and thoroughfares — in spite 
also of the havoc which they hastened to commit in 
the venerable monastic institutions and other creations of 
Catholic piety and genius — as if a hundred generations 
of pious Christian men and women had labored persist- 
ently, century after century, to cover that land with the 
noblest monuments of piety and charity. 

The creations of architecture, painting, sculpture, lit- 
erature, and song, appear to have sprung as spontane- 
ously from that favored soil, as its flowers and fruits, 
enriching the house of God, the palace of the noble, 
often the home of the peasant, the monastery, the con- 
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vent, the hospital, the town-hall, or the commercial ex- 
change, with their beautiful fancies — as grateful to the 
interior sense, as all the wealth of spring and autumn 
is to the eye — with this difference, that white each year 
brings back the loveliness of April and May, and the 
glories of August and September, the arts, under the 
fostering care of religion, labored to make their fairy 
• productions lasting and immortal. And so would 
religion have kept them, only renewing their freshness 
occasionally with the tender touch of a mother's hand, 
or placing side by side; with the imperfect works of a 
remote age, the masterpieces of a more enlightened civ- 
ilization. 

Not so the Revolution. It would, if it dared, blot 
out from every city in Italy the fairest products of 
Italy's genius, provided that with them should disap- 
pear Catholicism, and the last trace of Christian influ- 
ence. 

Most truly can it be said, that the monasteries of 
Italy were the schools and nurseries of modern Italian 
art. At one fell blow these have been suppressed. The 
stroke was a fatal one to the fine arts. Artists feel it 
and say it openly. But the press throughout the 
English-speaking world is too jubilant over the down- 
fall of the temporal power, and, as they think, of 
" the papal system," and too much occupied in persuad- 
ing itself and the public it misinforms, that the cause 
of the Italian Revolution is the cause of true liberty, 
and true religion, to bestow a thought on the Van- 
dalism which has marked the acts of the Italian 
Government. 

Monasteries and monastic churches, enriched with 
masterpieces of wall painting — the love-offering of gen- 
erations of artists who received hospitality, patronage. 
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and inspiration within these sacred precincts, are allowed 
to fall into decay, or sold at auction to be converted into 
manufactories, or ajppropriated by the government for 
barracks, or, as in Rome and within the shadow of the 
Quirinal, used as stables for the royal horses. Did not 
Garibaldi ride on horseback into the churches wher- 
ever his lawless banditti had the upper hand ? Did he 
not encourage his men to profane the sanctuaries and 
the very altars themselves? Was not such the practice 
of his companion in arms, the present minister Nicotera, 
and the bands he led to rapine, lust, and sacrilege ? 

Do we, here in America, think because the libra- 
ries accumulated by the thrift and learning of ages, 
. find their way across the Atlantic, or that the paintings 
stolen from church and convent are purchased by our 
wealthy merchants, that the Fine Arts will migrate with 
them to our Western world; after forsaking their deso- 
late homes along both sides of the Apennines ? It is 
not by deriding the religion of Rome, or encouraging 
bad men to desecrate and plunder the beautiful sanctu- 
aries of Italy, that we are likely to kindle in our own 
bosoms the sacred flame of artistic inspiration, or to 
invite among us the men who have inherited the artistic 
genius of Christian Italy. We are not an artistic race: 
our artists have caught the glow of inspiration in that 
land where the earth indeed is beautiful, but where the 
cities and temples are far more so, and where the love 
of what is most beautiful in art with the love of what 
is most divine in practical religion, could cover the most 
frightful mountain solitudes with buildings as durable 
as the rocks on which they reposed, and as fair within 
as the courts of Paradise. 

If, dear reader, you have tarried in Perugia for a sin- 
gle day, or rambled through the marvelous basilica and 
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monasteries of the neighboring Assisi, you know what 
we mean to convey in this page, and though you may 
be the bitterest of conscientious Protestants, you will 
agree with us that the city of Perugino has already lost 
much of its charms to the pilgrim from other lands. 
What will become of Assisi and Orvieto and Rome 
herself, should the present process of desecration and 
demolition continue for a quarter of a century? 

Of the personal relations which existed between the 
Archbishop of Perugia and Cardinal Antonelli we can 
affirm nothing. No two men belonging to the same 
order, in the same profession, could be mofe unlike 
each other in most respects. The one had been trained 
as a financier, belonged to a family of parvenus of rath- 
er doubtful reputation, who have shown, since their 
great relative's death, more of unqualified greed in re- 
taining his large inheritance, than of respect to his 
memory, or reverence toward the sovereign who used 
his talents without knowing or suspecting the worldly 
side of his character. 

The other, sprung from an ancient family, by birth a 
Latin of the Latins; devoted from his earliest boyhood, 
heart and soul, to the service of the Church and trained 
in her very best schools, had, with all the genius for 
administration possessed by the Sonnino statesman, 
what the latter lacked, a thorough knowledge of all 
ecclesiastical science and a refined and elevated taste in 
everything, which imparted to his complete character 
an undefinable grace and charm, like the exquisite fin- 
ish that belongs to the portraits of Leonardo and the 
smile which plays on the features of every one of his 
women. 

The one was a man of the world, who in the mixed 
pontifical government, wore the habit of a prelate, 
2* 
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while giving his whole attention to secular affairs, and 
who never would receive priestly orders, because he 
honestly believed he had neither the dispositions nor 
the graces requisite to discharge priestly functions or 
adorn the priestly character. And so he must ever 
remain somewhat of a puzzle for Protestants and Cath- 
olics alike. 

The other, on the contrary, consented to fill the func- 
tions of a civil administrator and a diplomatic represent- 
ative of the Holy See solely in obedience to the com- 
mands of the Soyereign Pontiff — as a religious duty 
imposed upon him, but one in every way distasteful to 
the gentle and zealous priestly heart which yearned to 
give to the poor or the little ones of the flock all its 
stores of love and devotedness. 

We must accept with extreme reserve the assertions 
of biographers and journalists tending to prove that 
Antonelli was jealous of the brilliant abilities of the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Perugia, and to the end kept 
him away from the papal court. Assuredly the bent of 
Cardinal Pecci's soul was not toward the management 
of state affairs, during the long stormy years especially 
when the Roman Church and her temporalities were 
beset by so many and such formidable enemies, and 
when, besides, the government of the Universal Church 
demanded such exalted wisdom, wide experience, and 
preternatural fortitude. He was too conscientiously 
devoted to Pius IX. not to sustain him by word and 
deed and fervent prayer in his successive difficulties, and 
too sincere and disinterested not to admire and acknowl- 
ege the indomitable constancy with which Cardinal An- 
tonelli defended and pleaded before the sovereigns of 
Christendom the independence of the Holy See. 

At any rate, the government of his own diocese 
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and the care of his flock, whose spiritual welfare 
was threatened by so many perils, gave the devoted 
pastor enough of labor, and of labor most congenial to 
heart .and mind, to allow him, were he so disposed, to 
covet the thorny honors so long worn by Antonelli. 

It is said that when the lamented Cardinal Barnabo 
ended his most useful career, leaving vacant the position 
of Prefect of the Propaganda, that Cardinal Pecci de- 
sired to be appointed as his successor. This most labo- 
rious and most important office would have suited both 
the priestly zeal of the Archbishop of Perugia and his 
eminent abilities as an administrator. It would have 
put him in active communication with all the missionary 
churches of both hemispheres, and afforded him an op- 
portunity of infusing into bishops and priests alike his 
own ardent apostolic spirit. We have no proof that he 
ever desired this appointment, or, indeed, that his name 
was ever mentioned by the Holy Father in connection 
with it. 

A saying of Pius IX. is quoted in answer to some 
English ecclesiastic urging the appointment of Cardinal 
Pecci as Prefect of the Propaganda. The Englishman — 
so the story runs— dwelt with enthusiasm on the admir- 
able qualities displayed by the Archbishop of Perugia 
in the government of his diocese, and the desirableness 
of employing such a man in a wider sphere of utility. 
The Pope, who knew much more of the needs of every 
portion of the Catholic world than his counselor, and 
who was thoroughly acquainted with the talents of the 
men who surrounded him, is reported as saying : " Car- 
dinal Pecci is truly, as you state, a most excellent bishop. 
Let him, therefore, stay where he is." 

The Pope was only biding his opportunity. He en- 
tertained for the model and modest bishop so deep a 
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regard, and reposed in his tact, his integrity, his invio- 
lable attachment to the Holy See, his well-tried firm- 
ness, a trust so absolute, that he would have him and 
none other take the chief direction of affairs after his 
own death and during the momentous interval before 
the election of a new Pope. The hostility of the Italian 
Government toward the Vatican was daily growing more 
intense and more open ; threats had been made of tak- 
ing possession of the palace as soon as Pius IX. would 
have breathed his last. It was — so both the European 
and the American press stated — agreed upon between 
the Cabinets of the Quirinal and Berlin that measures 
should be taken at the death of the Pope to prevent the 
election of a successor likely to continue the opposition 
so stoutly maintained by Pius IX. However all this 
may be, Pius himself was perfectly aware of the neces- 
sity of having as Camerlingo, or High Chamberlain o£ 
the Roman Church, a man who should unite supreme 
tact, moderation, and firmness, rendered more than ever 
necessary in presence of such a government as that of 
Victor Emmanuel, backed by the persecuting Rational- 
istic Chancelor of Germany. 

So long as Cardinal de Angelis lived, Pius, who loved 
him dearly and revered him for all his saintly qualities, 
knew that in case of his own death, he could trust to 
him the defense of the sacred interests involved in the 
free election of a successor in the Pontificate. When, 
on July the 8th, i877> Pius lost his life-long friend, he 
bethought him of Cardinal Pecci as the one most fit to 
fill the place left empty by De Angelis. ' Formerly, when 
the Pope was the acknowledged head of Christendom, 
and when even Protestant sovereigns deemed it a duty 
they owed their Catholic subjects to guard the tempor- 
alities and independence of the Holy See — the office of 
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Camerlingo was one attended with much honor. The 
man who filled it was the representative of the Pope's 
temporal power, and his influence was so great over the 
pontifical electors, that he was popularly called " the 
Pope-maker." The Camerlingo was looked upon -as the 
especial favorite of the reigning pontiff, and, as such, 
had but few friends, and was rarely himself the choice 
of the conclave. 

In our days, however, things have changed. The 
tiara is more than ev6r a triple crown of thorns, and the 
pontifical golden cross a burden as heavy as that laid of 
yore on the shoulders of the Master. The superior love 
which popes like Pius IX, demand of those whom they 
favor with a heavier share of their own burden, no 
longer create3 jealousy : it is a love inspired by superior 
virtue, and its object only inspires his fellows with a 
higher veneration. So the choice made of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Perugia created no envy. On the con- 
trary, his associates in the cardinalate, as well as the 
entire body of Italian Catholics, manifested extreme 
satisfaction. They had all along learned to revere the 
man ; and they felt, that whenever it pleased Providence 
to call the long-suffering Pius to his rest, the delibera- 
tions of the Sacred College, and the management of 
the external affairs of the Church, would be watched 
over faithfully by one who had been well tried and was 
supremely trustworthy. And yet, it required almost a 
command of the Pope to induce Cardinal Pecci to accept 
a responsibility which he deemed above his strength. 

From that moment also, the exalted opinion all had 
of the merits of the new Cardinal Camerlingo incited 
them to hope and to pray that on his head might fall 
the miter of Pius IX. Ever since then, too, and while 
the infirmities that were to end so fatally were daily 
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weighing more heavily on the Holy Father, he would 
have his trusted Camerlingo near him in Rome. Cardi- 
nal Pecci was present at the last consistories ever held 
by Pius IX., and near him when the light of that long 
life of heroic abnegation and unswerving devotion to 
duty only flashed forth so hopefully in the first week of 
February, and then went out forever. 

Was it to the Cardinal Camerlingo that the dying 
Pius said so touchingly, and with his latest breath, 
" Guard the Church I have loved so well " ? There was 
a fitness in such a charge, made by the Supreme Pastor, 
on the very verge of eternity, to the man whom he 
trusted above all others. 

And so the labors and sorrows of him who deserved 

' to be designated as Crux de Cruce, ended on the 7th 

day of February, in the sweet sleep of the saints, and 

men began to cast about them for him who had been 

announced as Lumen in Ccelo. 

It is a most noteworthy instance of the strange pro- 
phetic light which flashes across some minds — no 
matter now from what source it is derived — that in 
an astrological almanac for 1878, published in Rome 
at the beginning of the year by one Barbanera, the fol- 
lowing prediction should have been made : 

"On January the nth a great catafalque will be 
erected in Rome. . . Another will be required on 
February the loth." * 

At the former date the body of King Victor Emman- 
uel was lying in state in the Quirinal, and on February 
lOth Christian Rome was weeping and praying around 
the remains of their beloved Pio Nono. 

An American lady, writing from Rome on February 



* This is taken from the London Tablet of February the 2d. 
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the 7th, to one of our great New York journals, thus 
expresses herself: « 

" This date will be a memorable one in history. As 
the Ave Maria bell sounded throughout Rome this af- 
ternoon Pius IX. ceased to breathe, and his spirit 
passed away to take its place among the great souls of 
his predecessors. . . 

" Cardinal Pecci entered immediately into the respon- 
sible part of his office as Camerlingo. He is now the 
representative otthe dead Pope, and will direct all the 
affairs of the Church until a new Pope is elected. . . 

" Already preparations are being made for the con- 
clave, which every one says will be a short one. . . 
As to the chances of election, who can tell the name of 
the next Pope ? Cardinals Manning, Simeoni, Franchi, 
and Howard, of whose chances many are talking, are not 
likely to be elected. . . Cardinal Pecci would be a bless- 
ing to the Church : he is a man of the world, as well as a 
good man ; pious, gentle, but very firm. An unknown, but 
a most improbable one, however, may be decided on." * 

If by " a man of the world " is understood one thor- 
oughly acquainted with public affairs, conversant with 
men of the world, fitted by birth and training and long 
experience to deal with the gravest questions of worldly 
.interest, and so endowed by nature and education as to 
shine among the highest and most learned-7-then such 
indeed was Cardinal Pecci. If, however, by " a man of 
the world " is understood a worldly-minded, ambitious, 
or pleasure-loving ecclesiastic, such — far otherwise — was 
not Cardinal Pecci. We need not insist on it further : 
our readers must know him by this time. 

That he was the " unworldly man of the world," with 

all the talents and accomplishments that men admire so 

- ■ - i ■ ■' 

* Correspondence of The Worlds February 25. 
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much, and with what they revere in a churchman, a life 
spotless, saintly, and devoted to good works — ^his col- 
leagues in the conclave judged, when of the very first 
votes cast in the election a large majority were for him. 
And so judged the noble man whom so many Catholics 
on this side of the Atlantic hoped would be successor 
to Piiis IX. — Cardinal Alexander Franchi. He had ob- 
tained, after Cardinal Pecci, the largest number of suf- 
frages. And, had politics entered the conclave with the 
venerable men whom Pius IX. had formed to abnega- 
tion and self-sacrifice, and a serious' opposition been 
made, there is no knowing what "improbable** man 
might have been chosen. As it was, Franchi, who had 
succeeded to Bamabo in the arduous labors of the Prop- 
aganda, knew too well the rare qualities of his rival ; 
and so, rising from his place in the conclave, and fol- 
lowed by his supporters, he knelt with them before Car- 
dinal Pecci, as before one whom he thereby wished to 
make the unanimous choice of the Sacred College. 

Never was spectacle more edifying exhibited in the 
history of papal elections. These men had promised 
themselves, as they knelt around the bier of Pius IX., to 
give him for successor a man after his owji heart ; they 
had knelt together on entering the conclave, and fer- 
vently besought the light of the Holy Spirit to guide 
them toward the choice of the best and most fit. Surely, 
in the 'Church's dire need, God would not allow them to 
say : " We looked for light, and behold, darkness ; bright- 
ness, and we have walked in the dark. We have groped 
for the wall, and like the blind we have groped as if we had 
no eyes : we have stumbkd at noonday as in darkness.** * 

* Isaias, lix. 9, 10. — Expectavimus lucem, et ecce tenebra ; spUndorenit et 
in tenebris amhulavimus. Palpavimus sicut cacipafietem, et quasi absqiu 
ocuUs attrectavimus^ Impegimus meridie quasi in tenehis. 
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More than ever during the interminable night of per- 
secution which filled the pontificate of Pius IX., and 
which darkened to midnight gloom during the agony of 
his last years, men began to think of the half-credited 
" prophecy " which bestowed on his successor the des- 
ignation cf " Light in Heaven/' " LUMEN IN Cgelo." 
Was it like the first joyous beam of the Resurrection- 
dawn which gladdened men's souls as they heard of the 
virtues of his successor, and heard the name of Leo 
XIIL, and gazed wistfully and inquiringly on the imper- 
fect likeness which could not all jconceal the goodness, 
the gentleness, the saintliness that shine out from the 
deep, mild eyes, and seem to speak from the firm but 
benevolent mouth ? 

So let us hope for the dawn of peace on the Church 
with the advent of the Thirteenth Leo, and the fullness 
of the doctrinal light which the Council of the Vatican 
began to shed on the dark places of modem science and 
society. 

n. 

It were idle, in the absence of all positive and reliable 
testimony, to ipquire for the motives which led the Pope 
elect to choose the name of Leo. Was it because the 
name itself is symbolic of strength and generosity? 
Was it because the Pope who first bore the name, and 
invested it with undying greatness, not only shed the 
light of his extraordinary learning on the churches of the 
East and the West, and condemned the most dangerous 
heresies, but again and again saved Rome and Italy from 
the devastations of the Barbarians ? Or was it because, 
of the twelve pontiffs who bore that name before himself, 
five deserved to be revered and canonized as saints ? 

When Gioachimo Pecci was still a lad of thirteen, be- 
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ginning his classical studies in Rome, there sat on the 
throne, just left vacant by the death of Pius VII., a man 
not a little like himself in nobility of lineage, mental 
accomplishments, dignity of presence, and courtly grace 
of manner, as well as in fervent piety and long experi- 
ence of men and affairs. It was Leo XII. He seems 
to have taken up the name of Leo, last borne by a 
prince of the house of Medici, who inherited all the vir- 
tues with none of the vices of his ancestors, who aimed 
at making men forget, by the saintliness of his life and 
his devotion to the interests of religion, the worldliness 
of the Tenth Leo and the calamities with which God 
visited the Church in his reign. Alas, the pontificate of 
Leo XL lasted only twenty-^ix days ; but such was the 
bright sunshine its promise shed on Italy and the 
Catholic world, that his people caused a medal to be 
struck with his effigy, bearing on the reverse a rose — ^the 
emblem of a single day's sweetness — together with the 
appropriate inscription Sic florui ("Thus briefly have I 
bloomed"). Perhaps Leo XIL, touched by the remem- 
brance of this reign, so soon ended, wished to honor 
once more the name of this lamented Pope. But the 
place which he selected for his own burial, before the 
altar of St. Leo the Great, and the exquisitely touching 
epitaph* which he, a few days before his death, com- 



* Leoni. Magno. 

Patrono. C<blesti. 

Me, Supplex. Commendans. 

Hic. APUD. Sacros. Ejus. Cineres. 

Locum. SEPULTURiE. Elegi. 

Leo XII. 

HuMiLis. Cliens. 

H,«REDUM. TANTI. NoMINIS. 

Minimus. 



To Leo the Great, 

My Protector in Heaven, 

Commending myself earnestly to 

his prayers. 

Here beside his sacred remains 

I have chosen my place of burial ; 

I, Leo XIL, 

His poor protege, 

Of all those who have inherited 

his great name, 

The Least. 
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posed himself, to be inlaid in brass ^n the floor, 
above his resting-place, leave no doubt that he wished 
to imitate so far as he might the courageous pontiff who 
had saved Italy from the savage hordes of Attila. 

Had Pecci, in his boyhood, or in the first fervor of his 
priestly youth, or when raised, afterward, so near to the 
papal throne, been struck with this lowly tomb on the 
floor of God's temple, and with the humble piety which 
breathed in every line as it shone in every word and 
act of the living man ? Did he contrast the priestly 
humility of the tomb and the epitaph, so consistent with 
the saintly pontiff's life, with the proud mausoleum of 
the Tenth Leo, or the pagan monument which Michael 
Angelo would have reared, at so much cost, to old 
Julius 11. ? 

Leo XIL would fain have obliterated the very mem- 
ory of such unseemly pride, and his tomb and epitaph in 
the Vatican Basilica are but a faint index to the reform- 
ing spirit which animated him during a reign all too 
short, like that of Leo XI. He had succeeded to Pius 
VII., so long an exile and a prisoner in a foreign land, 
despoiled, oppressed, and driven by his persecutor to 
death's door and almost to the verge of despair; he 
yearned unceasingly to make the sweet spirit of Pius 
animate his own conduct, and to carry out the fatherly 
designs of Pius for the material and spiritual welfare of 
his Italian subjects. It was Leo XIL who had chosen 
Giovanni Mastaf for his apostolic mission to South 
America, because, as he himself declares, the young 
priest was very dear to him — Nobis apprime charus — and 
because he had the prophetic presentiment of all that 
Mastai should one day accomplish and endure for the 
glory of the Crucified. And now to Giovanni Mastai, 
henceforth immortal as Pius IX., succeeds another Leo, 
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the heir to all this suffering, priestly humility, pontifical 
firmness, and zeal. . 

What is the world to expect from him ? 

The difficulties with which Pius IX. had- to contend 
from the very beginning of his reign, and which grew to 
such fearful magnitude during the last decade, are but 
little understood even by the generality of. educated 
Catholics, and by the almost totality of persons not 
Catholics they are entirely misunderstood. 

It is for no other purpose than that of obtaining a 
hearing from this great prejudiced public that these 
pages have been written. 

Americans are lovers of fair play. They are not 
apt to side with injustice against right, to applaud the 
insolence with which triumphant and overwhelming 
might oppresses the feeble, even when the feeble hap- 
pen to be in' the wrong. 

Americans are also .lovers of truth, and for its own 
sake, as much as for the benefit it confers on themselves 
or on others. They are not always reasonable in their 
conduct .or their pretensions. But they always like to 
reason — to get at the truth which is in a thing, to pos- 
sess themselves of the bottom facts in every case which 
interests them, or in which some great public or private 
interest is involved. 

Such a people is not easily prejudiced. And when 
you remove a prejudice froni their mind, they feel as grate- 
ful as if you had removed from their eyes a something 
that threatened to make them stone-blind. And yet 
prejudice is so easily conceived! False impressions, 
false notions concerning those who differ from us in 
blood or in religious belief, float in the atmosphere 
around us from our birth, and penetrate into our whole 
intellectual nature : we get such false notions from our 
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parents, from our friends, from our neighbors, from our 
associates in every walk of private or public life. They 
become habits of thought and judgment in us, and serve 
as standards wherewith to estimate the intellectual and 
moral worth of persons and systems. They become a 
second nature with us, and because they have grown 
with our growth, it requires almost a miracle to get 
disabused of them. 

Such is the early and inveterate prejudice which 
Protestants conceive to the doctrines, the practices, 
principles, and tendencies of the Church of Rome ; and 
in connection with this class of false — absolutely fake — 
notions, we must mention here the constitution of the 
papacy, and the question relating to the temporal power 
held by the Roman Pontiff, from the beginning of the 
ninth century down to September, 1870. 

The inveterate and almost invincible prejudice of 
the Protestant mind in all that relates to the Pope, 
his spiritual prerogatives, and his temporal power, is 
enormously intensified by the natural love Americans 
feel for liberty, and their strong sympathy for all who 
are struggling, or profess to be struggling, for national 
independence. 

Hence it !s that it would seem almost a hopeless task 
to bring liberty and truth-loving American Protestants 
to look at what is called " the Roman Question " on its 
owri merits. For our daily press is so unanimous in in- 
culcating on its millions of readers the notion — as if it 
were indisputable truth — that the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment, throughout the entire series of aggressions and 
invasions which culminated in attacking the Pope — the 
most ancient sovereign in Europe — in his own capital, 
and in the midst of a profound peace, had right ae well 
as might on its side. 
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Our political prejudices and leanings in favor of lib- 
erty, and even in favor of revolution, combine here 
most unhappily with our religious prejudices against 
the Pope, in his twofold capacity, as head of a Church 
we have learned to hate bitterly, and as a tempo- 
ral prince, whom we have been taught to consider as 
the most oppressive of despots, and unprogressive of 
rulers. 

It is in vain that two hundred millions of Catholics 
throughout the world have always protested and are 
still persistent in protesting, that their most sacred 
rights and the free exercise of their religious faith are 
involved in this very Roman Question. We are put 
out of the court of public opinion without a hearing, 
as if we were idiots, incapable of forming a proper judg- 
ment on what constitutes right or liberty or conscience, 
or as if we were helots, unable- and unworthy to pos- 
sess or to enjoy the social or spiritual franchises vindi- 
cated for all by the Gospel, and by the Christian civili- 
zation created by the Gospel ! 

It is, perhaps, providential, that, after having shut 
our ears to the voice of the aggrieved party, during the 
long and ineffectual struggle of Pius IX. with the armies 
of Revolutionary Piedmont, at first, and then, with its 
most odious legislation — the Roman Question should 
again be reopened by the election of a new Pope, and 
the necessity incumbent on him of accepting what has 
been done by the spoiler, or of protesting anew that 
acquiescence is impossible. 

Let us, first of all, like reasonable beings, inquire. into 
the facts of the case, about which we should like to ar- 
rive at a conclusion which can approve itself to our own 
innate love of truth and fairness. Our opinion is an 
integral portion of that grand inquest of the civilized 
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world we call public opinion. Let us not permit our 
co-judges to form our opinion for us and to force their 
judgment on us, either because we are too indolent to 
sift for ourselves the testimony on both sides, or be- 
cause we are asked to accept blindly a partial verdict, 
which the great majority of Christendom denounces as 
notoriously iniquitous. 

And, in the first place, let us hear what the aggrieved 
and oppressed party has to say in proof of the wrongs 
of which it complains. So far we have, it is to be feared, 
heard only the oppressor, and believed his unsupported 
affirmation implicitly. Is this worthy of men of inde- 
pendent and Enlightened minds ? Is it worthy of free- 
men? 

What is the acknowledged right which the court of 
Rome, and with it the entire Catholic body, has ever 
pleaded as a bar to all concession and compromise with 
the revolution which has despoiled the Tope of his / 
possessions and sovereignty ? • 

The temporal principality of the Roman See dates, 
according to the most fastidious historical critics, from 
the year 755, when Pepin, the father of Charlemagne, 
crossed the Alps With his two sons and a powerful 
army, conquered for the second time from Astolphus, 
King of. the Lombards, Rome and its territory, with 
what we now call the Romagna and the Marches, 
forced the vanquished Lombards to make over to Pope 
Stephen III. all these provinces by a special treaty, 
which Pepin and his sons signed, and which he, Pepin, 
declared that he gave as a free gift " to the blessed 
Peter, the Holy Church of God, and the Roman repub- 
lic." These same provinces had for more than a cen- 
tury been dependent on the Bishops of Rome for pro- 
tection, order, peace, prosperity, and the enjoyment of 
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security for life and property. The Emperors of Con- 
stantinople, who claimed sovereignty over Italy, either 
would not or could not defend it against the invasions 
of the barbarians, or they made their protection and 
domination a far greater curse than the worst ex- 
cesses of Huns, Vandals, Goths, or Lombards. Pepin 
only ratified and secured a state of things which the 
gratitude of the population themselves had created long 
before. The popes had for centuries been the sole 
benefactors and protectors of Italy,' of that portion of 
it, especially, which was governed by the exarchs of 
Ravenna. Charlemagne, Pepin's great son, again and 
again confirmed his father's gift, and strengthened the 
authority of the popes over, their possessions, while all 
Europe, as new states arose and grew into power and 
prosperity, only thought of securing "to the blessed 
Peter, the Holy Church of God, and the Roman repub- 
lic ** created by its bishops, a sovereignty, and thereby 
an independence, in the exercise of their spiritual au- 
thority, deemed absolutely indispensable to the peace 
and welfare of Christendom, as well as the prosperity of 
the Church herself. 

Whatever misconceptions Protestants may entertain 
concerning what they call "the pretensions" of the 
Church of Rome, or whatever there may be of truth, or 
falsehood, or exaggeration in what popular history 
among us relates, of the abuse made by the Bishops of 
Rome of their power and position, the* fact is no less 
unquestionable, that before the sixteenth century — as 
afterward — the papacy was looked up to as the great 
central authority in Christendom, the Pope being con- 
sidered as the supreme teacher and ruler in things spi- 
ritual, and the chosen arbiter between .sovereigns and 
subjects, or between states themselves, in all differences 
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and quarrels that involved the peace and welfare of 
the whole' community or of a part thereof. 

Precisely because the Roman Church claimed to be, 
and was admitted by the great majority of Christians to 
be, " the Mother and Teacher {Mater and Magistrd) of 
churches," and because her bishop, the Roman Pontiff, 
held, in the reverent belief of all Catholic Christians, the 
place and authority of St. Peter, to whom Christ had 
committed the care of his whole flock, both pastors 
and peoples — all Catholic nations and their sovereigns 
deemed it not only a sacred duty but a most wise and 
imperative policy, to make the Roman Church, tempo- 
rally and politically independent of all foreign domina- 
tion, and the Roman Pontiff sovereign in his own city 
and within his own dominions — in order that he should 
thereby be free to exercise fully and impartially the 
office of governor of the entire Church. 

It is but fair and just and reasonable, that Protest- 
* ants should so far set aside their religious prejudices 
and passions as to consider the true nature of this claim 
of the Roman Church and her Pontiff — a claim sanc- 
tioned by the consent and practice of Christendom dur- 
ing so many ages, and at this moment reasserted and 
urged by more than one-half of those who believe in 
Christ. 

• 

It is a primary article of our faith that the Bishop of 
Rome and successor of St. Peter is the Teacher of all 
Christians in things spiritual, and their guide in all that 
pertains to the observance of the Law of Life laid down 
by Christ. 

We think — two hundred millions of your fellow-Chris- 
tians think — ^that such a man, exercising an authority 
and discharging an office necessary and essential in the 
Divine Plan to the spiritual welfare of the entire body 

3 
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of believers scattered all over the world, should not be 
subject to the control or dictation of any one power or 
nation, or dependent for his material support on the 
chance liberality of any one people, prince, or parlia- 
ment. 

We Caholics of the United States claim to have ant 
indefeasible right to see to it, that he who is our Father 
and Teacher and Guide, the Shepherd of our souls un- 
der the one Great Shepherd in heaven, shall be most 
perfectly free, exteriorly and interiorly, to teach us, 
reprove us, counsel and comfort us, — to warn us against 
error, to point out and condemn for our guidance the 
doctrines which are hostile to Christ's revealed word 
and law. We have a right, which you may not dispute, 
and which we cannot yield, that the Supreme Pas- 
tor residing in Rome shall be hindered tiy no supe- 
rior power from communicating with the remotest* 
church dependent on his jurisdiction, and with the 
most obscure and lowly member of that church in his 
need. 

There can be no yielding and concession here. And 
equally inalienable and imprescriptible is the right of 
every church in communion with Rome, and of every 
individual within that church, to have free recourse at 
all times and on all subjects regarding conscience, with 
him to whom, in the person of Blessed Peter, the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven were given, with the power 
to bind and to loose, and to cpnfirm and strengthen 
every one of his brethren. 

Tbese are sacred rights, venerable not alone from 
their antiquity, but from the holy and spiritual nature 
of the reciprocal duties and obligations which they im- 
ply. Yet these and many more scarcely less sacred and 
essential to the religious liberty of the whole Church, 
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of its Supreme Head, and of every individual member 
of the great bodY, are all imperiled or utterly annihi- 
lated by the presence in Rome of a political power supe- 
rior to the Pope, and exercising jurisdiction aifd coercion 
over him, over the great committees or congregations 
which assist him in transacting the vast business of his 
spiritual administration, over the great religious orders 
which were the nurseries of the Pope's most enlightened 
and efficient laborers, and over the very schools — the 
most ancient and eminent in the world — in which his 
priests were trained in sacred and secular knowledge 
and the virtues of their calling, and to which, because 
of their incomparable excellence, every church in Chris- 
tendom sent the Mte of her priestly candidates for a 
proper education. 

There is no use in denying it, — the patrimony be- 
stowed on that central Church, which is our common 
Mother and Teacher, by the enlightened gratitude of 
Pepin and Charlemagne, and watched over so jealously 
by Christian peoples for more than eleven hundred 
years, as the means and guaranty of her independence 
in the midst of her family of nations, was confiscated 
piecemeal from 1859 ^^ 1870 by an Italian power aided 
by the worst elements of anti - Christian and anti- 
social revolutionism, — protected and abetted by Pro- 
testant England, and by imperial and revolutionary 
France. 

At this moment the new Pope in the Vatican palace 
is absolutely at the mercy of the radical revolutionists 
who compose the Italian ministry and a majority of the 
Italian Parliament. The roof which covers him, the 
glorious church adjoining it, and the few ecclesiastical- 
establishments still tolerated in Rome, can be taken 
possession of at any moment by the Italian officials, and 
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not one government on either side of the Atlantic will 
care to interpose its authority and prevent the very con- 
summation which the revolution constantly and uridis- 
guisedly aims at. 

At any moment the telegraph wires which bear to the 
Holy Father our messages or bear back his answer, may 
refuse their service at the bidding of King Umberto or 
his minister. Worse than that, what can hinder them 
from tampering with the post-office as they may with 
the telegraph ? The good will which allows the Chris- 
tian world still to correspond with its spiritual head 
through the mails and permits him to communicate by 
letter with his children all over the globe, may cease 
to-morrow, at the first offense taken by the new king or 
his cabinet at any act of Leo XIII. which they may 
judge aggressive, or any refusal to sanction their spolia- 
tions, to admit the justice of their encroachments, or to 
compromise with a power that is daily and hourly ex- 
tinguishing every source of Christian life within the 
land. 

Nor is this a mere imaginary grievance, or one of 
those improbable possibilities of which prudent. and 
practical men take no account in their calculations. 

The law which Signor Mancini, the present Minister 
of Grace and Justice, had almost succeeded in passing 
through both houses of the Italian Parliament, made it 
a penal offense, visited with graduated punishments as 
severe as we deal out to some felons, to publish, to 
praise, or to comment on any act or document emanating 
from the Holy See, and condemnatory of the measures 
of the Italian Government. Worse than that, any min- 
ister of religion who should dare, in public or in private, 
even in the fulfillment of his most sacred duty in the 
confessional or at the death-bed, by any expressions of 
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his, or even by the refusal of his ministry, to censure or 
seem to censure the "acts or principles or persons of 
those in power, would render himself liable to the ut- 
most severity of the law, to grievous fines and imprison- 
ment. 

Thereby it was sought to intimidate the Sovereign 
Pontiff in* the exercise of his sacred office, by making his 
necessary- utterances void, and by punishing him in the 
persons of his faithful bishops, priests, or laymen. 

Signor Mancini (who, by the way, has been the tutor 
of the present king, and is in the highest favor with him) 
did not succeed in getting this infamous law through 
the Senate. A very small majority rejected it. 

Two days after this vote the Prime Minister Depretis 
declared to his constituents, that " -Italy of to-day, if 
it has not written an immortal book, has certainly writ- 
ten an Immortal Decree : that is, the suppression of 
political clericalism, the liberation of civil Christianityy 
the emancipation of religious thought y and the free wor- 
ship of humanity, . . . But that this may be and 
may remain a grand chapter in the history of the world, 
it is necessary to complete the two periods that remain 
suspended, the one which regards the temporal posses- 
sions of the Ecclesiastical Society j and that which regards 
the recognition of spiritual jurisdiction in their social 
effects:'* 

The speaker, further on, promised " two projects of 
law which will complete and correct the Chapter of the 
Guarantees:' " The Law on the Abuses of the Clergy " 
— ^he continues — " has been defeated, but the Ministry 
have no lack of reasons by which to provoke a new 
parliamentary vote, whereby the country will not be left 

* Quoted from the preface of Cardinal Manning's " Independence of the 
Holy See." 
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under the grave anxiety in respect to such a victory as 
was gained the day before felt by our adversaries in the 
Senate. . . . We cannot stop here. The law of the 
Guarantees acknowledges one Vatican only. A pro- 
found reform therefore is needed of the Vatidans of 
instruction, that is, of the Seminaries'^ 

American Protestants, and with them not a few fall- 
ing themselves Catholics, are persuaded that it is a good 
thing for the Church and the Pope to be relieved from 
the government of a state and the 'management of 
temporal affairs ; and that thus forced to confine them- 
selves to the care of purely spiritual matters, religion 
will become more prosperous and its ministers more 
respected. 

That, however, is not precisely— indeed, it is not at 
all — what is meant in the enveloped phraseology and by 
the vague threats of Signor Depretis. The Revolution 
of which he is the organ and executive, means to achieve 
something more than that. To seize exactly what is 
this " power behind the throne," behind the Italian 
Ministry and Parliament, whose sovereign wjU all three 
must have to comply with in the Hear -future— let us 
weigh carefully the following words of the letter ad- 
dressed by Victor Emmanuel to Pius IX. on September 
the 8th, 1870, just as the Piedmontese troops were 
marching to the assault of Rome. 

" A tempest full of peril is threatening Europe. 
Under the cover of the war which is desolating the 
center of the Continent, the party of the Cosmopoli- 
tan Revolution is increasing in hardihood and daring, 
and is preparing, especially in the provinces governed 
by your Holiness, to give the finishing blow to monar- 
chy and the papacy. Already the spirit of disturbance 
and disorder threatens, like a torrent, to carry every- 
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thing before it, and not a few of the- authors or pro- 
moters of the Revolution look back with terror on the 
result of their work/* 

In the same letter the king declares that he feels 
compelled by events " in face of Europe and of Catho- 
licity, to take on himself the responsibility of main- 
taining order in the Peninsula, and the security of the 
Holy See. /. . Your Holiness [he says] will not see in 
this precautionary measure an act of hostility. My gov- 
ernment anci my forces will confine themselves abso- 
lutely to a conservative action in order to guard the 
rights of the Roman population, rights easily recon- 
ciled with the inviolability of the Pontiff and his spi- 
ritual authority, and with the independence of the Holy 
See." * 

It may help toward understanding the nature and 
aims of the power which Victor Emmanuel was obey- 
ing, while he was vainly trying to deceive the Pope 
about his motives, and the ultimate consequences of 
his unjustifiable invasion, to read this extract from Dr. 
Newman: . 

" When Juba's senses returned, his first jmpression 
was of something in him not himself. He felt it in his 
breathing ; he tasted it in his mouth. . . . He walked 
on for a while in silence. Suddenly the power within 
him began uttering, by means of his organs of speech, 
the most fearful blasphemies, words embodying con- 
ceptions which, had they come into his mind, he might 
indeed have borne with patience before this, or uttered 
in bravado, but which now filled him with inexpressi- 
ble loathing, and a terror to which he had hitherto been 
quite a stranger. He had always in his heart believed in 
a God, but he now believed with a reality and intensity 

» 
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* Samwcr, Ke^dl des Traitis^ vol. v., p. 33. ^ 
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utterly new to him. He felt it as if he saw him^ he felt 
there was a world of good and evil beings. He did not 
love the good or hate the evil ; but he shrank from 
the one, and he was terrified at the other ; and he felt 
himself carried away, against his will, as the prey of 
some dreadful mysterious power, which tyrannized over 
him.** * 

He has gone to his dread account, that Catholic king, 
so unlike his heroic ancestors in their veneration for the 
See of Peter. He could not put away from mind and 
heart the faith in which he had been nurtured by a 
saintly mother ; and he struggled with its invincible con- 
victions and impulses till the end came, . . . and the 
Father of Christendom was near at hand to pardon that 
erring soul and to give hope to that dismal death-bed 
The men who took him up on the battle-field where the 
sword of* his father had been broken, and hailed him 
king — ^had a twofold purpose — on the one hand, to 
flatter his military vanity and family ambition by hold- 
ing out to him in prospect the crown of a United Italy, 
and to gratify to the utmost his unrefined tastes and 
unholy pleasures ; on the other, to get such possession 
of his soul, his authority, and his power, that they might 
use them against the Church of his baptism, in spite of 
the terrors of 'his conscience and the resistance pf his 
better will. 

The Piedmontese king, now transformed into the 
King of Italy — the whole governmental system to 
which the royal House of Savoy lends the authority 
of its ancient name — is like a living body possessed by 
a spirit antagonistic to all the beliefs, principles, and 
traditions of the race. Not only that ; but the power 

* " Callista," ch. xiv., pp. 266, 267. 
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enthroned in the Quirinal, and acting in the name of 
Italy, of the Catholic people of Italy, is like the evil 
spirit which enters into a man, and uses his organs for 
purposes of destruction, blasphemy, and profanation 
which his inmost soul revolts against. 

Ah-! beautiful Italy, the land of saints and paradise 
of heroic souls, what a spell has fallen on thee ! 

" He has passed over the mountain and has descended 
its side. . . . He4ias reached the brow of a hill, with 
a deep placid river at the foot of it, just as the dawn 
begins to break. It is a lovely prospect, which, every 
step he takes, is becoming more definite and more 
various in the daylight. Masses of oleander, of great 
beauty, with their red blossoms fringed the river, and 
tracked out its course into the distance. The bank of 
the hill below him, and on the right and left, was a 
maze of fruit trees. . . . 

" Juba stood and gazed till the sun rose opposite to 
him, envying, repining, hating, like Satan looking in 
upon Paradise. ... It would have been a relief to 
him to have retreated from so fair a scene, and to 
have retraced his steps, but he was not his own master, 
and he hurried on. Sorely against his determined 
strong resolve and will, crying out and protesting and 
shuddering, the youth was forced along into the fullness 
of beauty and blessing with which he was so little in 
tune. With rage and terror he recognized that he had 
no part in his own movements, but was a mere slave. 
In spite of himself he must go forward and behold a 
peace and a sweetness which witnessed against him. " * 

That Catholic Italy — the majority of her people, the 
majority, especially, of the rural population and all the 
upper classes in the cities — is still devotedly attached 
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to the Holy See, to the Church which made the land so 
thrifty, so intellectual, so full of all wholesome activity, 
when tlj^e rest of Europe was still struggling against 
barbarism — is a fact which we have asserted above, and 
which we again reassert here. 

That this Catholic Italy is "forced along" in the 
path which leads neither to greatness, nor to peace, 
nor to that solid and lasting national unity which can- 
not exist save as based on unity of faith, is plain from 
what is going on before our eyes. That there is, all 
over the land, a " crying out and protesting and shud- 
dering, " while the blasphemous usurping power is 
driving the nation onward and downward, is equally 
evident from the addresses and protestations laid a£ the 
feet of the Holy Father not only during the months of 
May and July last, but on various occasions throughout 
the year.* 

We Americans know how in a time of revolution, of 
armed, strife, or of fanatical public excitement, the over- 
whelming majority iii city or country may be so cowed 
by the bold and energetic action of a bad and unscrupu- 
lous minority — that they allow themselves to be carried 
away in a course which they condemn in their heart of 
hearts — every peace-loving or weak man among the good 
recognizing " with rage and terror that he had. no part 
in his own movements, but was a mere slave." 

We Americans, even though we be liberty-loving and 
passionate lovers of the truth as well — are not prone to 
give our sympathies to the strong man when he is piti- 
less toward the weak and defenseless ; still less do we 
sympathize with merciless oppression when its chief aim 
is to crush out religion by sheer brute force. 

* See also the author's *' Life of Pius IX," pp. 459, 460, 461 ; and espe- 
cially the " Presentation from the Hundred Cities of Italy/'page 416. 
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Surely the king who on the i8th and 19th Septem- 
ber, 1870, launched an expeditionary corps against Rome 
protected by ancient crumbling walls, and a handful of 
volunteer troops-^knew that he was crushing a weak and 
peaceful old man^ whose inviolable principle was never 
to use his little army save for the purpose of maintain- 
ing order and peace within his own dominions. And 
surely, also, it was clear to the world that there had been 
no provocation. 

That the Revolution was creating disorder every- 
where in Italy, save within Rome and the narrow terri- 
tory guarded by the Papal troops, was true ; but who 
will not admire the anxiety of King Victor Emmanuel to 
secure the independence of the Holy See, by battering 
down the walls of Rome, to take possession of the last 
foothold left to the occupant of that See ? 

The very general chosen to command thiese troops 
tells but too well what motive caused his selection for 
such a cowardly and sacrilegious mission. He was an 
apostate monk named Cadorna. And his army of regu- 
lars was followed and assisted in its unholy work by a 
cloud of all the worst cut-throats and brigands who had 
desolated the other provinces of Italy, and reveled in 
sacrilege and rapine. Protestant pens have described 
the fiendish outrages committed all over Rome from the 
moment General Cadorna, side by side with Count Von 
Arnim, the Prussian ambassador, entered through the 
breach of the Porta Pia. Arnim has had his reward in 
this world, and has gone to the Limbo of all political . 
hypocrites and knaves. The Devil is a hard master to 
serve, and we know nothing of the reward of Cadorna •. 
he may have gone further than Von Arnim and fared 
much worse. 

Assuredly it was not respect for the Catholic religion, 
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nor reverence for its chief, nor solicitude for the se- 
curity or independence of the Roman Church, that 
guided the men who wrote that lying letter for Victor 
Emmanuel and compelled him to sign it. 

And we cannot now, after the experience of eight 
years, blind ourselves to the evidence of facts : it is not 
simply the overthrow of the Pope's temporal power 
which the Italian Revolution has sought to accomplish, 
and in which it has succeeded, but it is the utter extinc- 
tion of his spiritual sovereignty, that is aimed at in con- 
junction with Germany. 

Yes — here is the grand, sole purpose of Signors De- 
pretis and Crispi, as well as of Prince Bismarck and Dr. 
Falk — ^the abolition of that sovereign control hitherto 
exercised by the Supreme Pontiff over all the Churches 
of Christendom and the world. 

The Italian Ministry has, a very short time ago, been 
reconstructed " on a more liberal basis." Such of the 
former members of the Cabinet as were not as thorough- 
paced as Depretis and Mancini in their anti-Catholic 
measures, had to withdraw, and others were substituted 
in their stead who aim like Signor Crispi at " relegating 
the Catholic Church to the hell of Dante." 

It is said that Victor Emmanuel, after receiving the 
pardon of the Pope and the sacraments of the Church, 
besought his son and successor to protect the Holy 
Father, and the religion of his people, from further out- 
rage and wrong. So far, the acts of Umberto L have 
inspired but little hope of a change for the better. God 
grant, for his own sake, that his parent's death may have 
inspired him with thoughts worthy of a Christian, a 
Catholic king ! 

But he is only constitutional king of Italy ; and we 
are convinced that were he to show the least disposition 
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toward yielding oi^e jot of the absolute domination over 
Church and State, over men's property and lives, over 
souls and bodies, claimed and exercised by the Revolu- 
tion, we should see the Radical Republic proclaimed at 
once. 

That it will be so ere long few doubt who can read 
the signs of the times. Meanwhile the sham of royalty 
is kept up, to the intense disgust of Garibaldi and the 
Mazzinians — till the time has come to bid farewell to 
compromises and halfway measures: 

We put it to all fair-minded men, is concession or 
compromise possible with such men and such a govern- 
ment? Especially, when no concession on the part of 
Leo XIII. would be acceptable to the Piedmontese short 
of sanctioning the destruction of his temporal princi- 
pality, the suppression of the religious orders, the se- 
questration and plunder of all Church property, the 
taking out of the hands of churchmen of all control 
whatever over the temporalities of their churches, over 
institutions of charity and education — even clerical edu- 
cation ; when it is demanded of the Supreme Pastor that 
he shall sanction the appointment of bishops, in whose 
choice he is allowed neither voice nor control, and the 
selection of priests for parochial offices without the ca- 
nonical control and approbation of their bishops ; when 
the very education and training of candidates for the ^ 
priesthood are taken out of the hands of the Church ; 
when the laws of the State prescribe that not one public 
institution for the training of youth shall have the benefit 
of religious instruction and priestly ministrations, and 
when the men composing the army and navy of Catholic 
Italy are most carefully preserved from all priestly in 
fluence and teaching. 
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And can all this be true? All this is true; nor is this 
the whole truth, or the truth in ite worst aspect. 

Where can there be concession, without the repeal of 
such atrocious legislation as this? It is, however, when 
one has observed the spirit in which such laws as these 
are enforced, that one begins to perceive how utterly 
futile it must be to endeavor to concilfate by concession 
or compromise, a system manifestly devised to degrade, 
to dispirit, and destroy the Italian priesthood in the 
estimation "of the people they would serve. 

Such, in a few of its aspects, is the manifold impossi- 
bility which confronted Pius IX. since i860, with regard 
to the greatest part of Italy, and throughout all Italy 
since 1870. Such, too, is the formidable and hopeless 
difficulty which Leo XIII. is now called upon to face. 

In the estimation of the men who wield the tremen- 
dous power of the daily press among us — the govern- 
ment which enacted and enforces such laws is eminently 
LIBERAL ; to show one's self . opposed to suth laws and 
such government, would be to post one's self as illiberal. 
The constitution of modem Italy, according to our doc- 
trinaireSy is one of the grand results of modern civUiza- 
tiofiy it is a wonderful progress on medieval systems and 
antiquated' notions of polity. Any one who should dare 
to censure or to denounce this ideal creation of the latest 
civilization and progress is classed among reactionists — 
among those men who would fain have the world go 
back to the dark ages. 

These notions thrown broadcast daily among our rail- 
lions of uneducated or half-educated readers, are, at 
length, by dint of repetition, and by that marvelous 
"power of affirmation," which forms nine hundred and 
ninety-nine thousandths of the power of the press, ac- 
cepted as truths that need no demonstration. The men 
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who repeat these assertions daily — like certain habitual 
liars— end by believing what they say, and the mass of 
their unintelligent readers accept it as we accept the 
principle of causality, or the proposition that two and 
two make four. 

We are very much mistaken if enlightened Protest- 
ants who hate the Pope, but believe in religion, in 
morality, in the divine work of education, in the sancti- 
ties of marriage, and the inviolable rights of the family 
sanctuary, will allow themselves to be persuaded that 
the religion which the Italian Parliament ha^ imposed 
by law on the nation, is a progress on the religion which 
made Venice and Genoa so pure, so heroic, so glorious 
in the days of the Church's greatest power, and which 
inspired Lucca, and Florence, and Pisa, "the Hundred 
Cities of Italy," with that patriotic and liberty-loving 
spirit which rendered centralization so long impossible, 
and led to the culture of every art, and the practice 
of every manly virtue, precisely because they 'had o'he 
mighty principle of national life in their common faith, 
and would not have either one master or one parliament 
to regulate how they should marry, or rear their chil- 
dren, or support their churches and their priests. 

Thus it is evident, that, so far as there is question 
either of his spiritual sovereignty or of the temporal 
principality which is the guaranty of its free and inde- 
pendent exercise, the successor of Pius IX. can make no 
more concessions than Pius himself ; and this much is 
Mso manifest, that the power which at present rules 
Italy will be satisfied with nothing short of the utter de- 
struction of the pontifical office and of the Catholic 
Church itself. 

There is no disguising another fact, and it is, that this 
complete and final abolition oi the papal power in Italy, 
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both in its spiritual and temporal aspect, has been the 
devout and loudly expressed wish and prayer among us 
of the majority of Protestants and of the great press 
which represents them. 

This hope of seeing the Catholic Church mortally 
struck in the very center of her vital authority and in- 
fluence, and of beholding her consequent downfall and 
decay elsewhere, has been at the bottom of all the sym- 
pathy lavished not only on what is called " the progress 
of free institutions in Italy," but on the Satanic principles 
and proceedings of the organizations led by Garibaldi, 
Mazzini, and Gavazzi. 

Not all Protestants, however — and assuredly not all 
American Protestants — have been so blinded by re- 
ligious prejudice and theological animosity, as not to 
perceive that the impious rage which animated "the 
party of action " in Italy, was directed against Chris- 
tianity itself, against all religion, against all public and 
private morality, in one word, against everything which, 
until now, the deeply religious and conservative sense of 
the Anglo-Saxon race has held to be essential to the 
happiness and very existence of societies. 

True statesmen among us — not indeed the self-consti- 
tuted statesmen of the press — and non-Catholic clergy- 
men who see beyond the theological boundaries of a 
narrow sect, begin to perceive that such " reformers " as 
Gavazzi, such " liberals *' as Mazzini and Garibaldi, and 
such legislators as those who form the majority either in 
the French Chamber of Deputies or in the Italian, would, 
if given free scope among us, soon make sad havoc with 
our most cherished institutions. 

We may indulge in a feeling of satisfaction at seeing 
our neighbor's wood set on fire, because we believe it to 
be a cover for hurtful beasts and the haunt of worse 
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men. Let us, however, see to it that the conflagration 
consume not our own timber and sweep not away the 
rich harvest on which our all depends. 

Catholics in America are not exclusively mindful of 
the interests of the grand old Church dearer to them than 
their own lives, when they express such abhorrence for 
the revolutionists of Italy, for the leveling legislation 
of Ministers Depretis and Mancini, and for the openly 
avowed' tendencies and intentions of such statesmen as 
Signor Crispi and his following. 

Loving the political institutions of their native land 
with a holy love coming from the same sacred source 
whence springs their love for Christ's Church, and look- 
•ing upon these institutions as the gift of that God who 
develops the oak from the acorn and regulates by cer- 
tain laws the unfolding of social life in peoples he 
holds dear, how can they not tremble when his enemies 
threaten to mutilate or destroy what is the work of 
nature's God and the growth of centuries? 

Lay this truth well to heart. There is not in the 
American Constitution one glorious principle of true lib- 
erty or progress, not one provision pregnant with the 
happiness or greatness of the nation that every Catholic 
in the land would not be ready to guard with his life. 
There is nothing in the institutions. State or Federal, 
whose working contributes to the welfare of the commu- 
nity, the family, or the individual, that we do not con- 
sider with a feeling so deep and so tender, that even 
in improving it a conscientious Catholic would touch 
it as reverently as he would the altars of his faith. 

We are the true Conservatives. It is not from us 
that you have to fear. It is from the discarding of our 
principles and the contempt of the time-honored max- 
ims of our belief and our practice, that men become 
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socialists, communists, revolutionists, a curse to their 
own country and a living pestilence to be dreaded by 
all the countries of the earth. 

We have a right, therefore, that you should hear us 
pleading " for the House of our Father," for his dearest 
rights, his honor, his independence. 

It is said that he — the Roman Pontiff — should con- 
form to the " liberal ** ideas now dominant throughout 
the civilized world. Are you aware that this challenge 
" to become reconciled with the liberalism and progress 
of modern civilization," was first made to Pius IX. after 
the events, which, in i86ck6i, stripped him of his States 
and left him only a small portion of his territory around 
Rome, till such time as the withdrawal from Rome of. 
the French flag, should be the signal for the final aggres- 
sion ? 

And what were the specific principles, acts, and 
measures which, as the result and embodiment of this 
liberal and progressive civilization, the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff was called upon, in the face of Christendom, to 
sanction and become " reconciled " with ? 

It is impossible that the men who then decried and 
denounced Pius IX. for rejecting the advances thus 
made to him, .can have understood what this " recon- 
ciliation " implied, or that such as now begin to pre- 
judge the character and probable policy of Leo XIII., 
can have formed anything like a correct estimate either 
of the accomplished facts for which a sanction was then 
and is now sought to be obtained, or of the barbarous 
and anti-Christian legislation condemned by Pius, and 
as surely to be reproved by Leo. 

The pontifical territories, like the other sovereign 
States of Italy, had been invaded by the Piedmontese, 
in violation of vthe law of nations, in a time of peace. 
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without provocation, or without declaration of war. It 
is now well known from the published memoirs of Count 
Cavour, and from his life by Charles de Mazade, that 
the disordiers and " risings " which occurred in the Papal 
States and elsewhere, were a part of the regular plan 
concerted between Cavour, his king, Garibaldi, and the 
Sects. The secret societies were to create disturbance 
and rise against the established authorities, the Pied- 
montese troops were forthwith to follow to restore or- 
der, and then to retain possession for the ostensible pur- 
pose of preventing future disorders. It is a notorious 
fact, that the invasion of the kingdom of Naples, by 
Garibaldi, in i860, and the subsequent invasion of the 
Pontifical States, with the annihilation of the small papal 
army, were undertaken and carried out under the man- 
agement of the Piedmontese prime-minister. 

To be sure, England co-operated in a manner at 
Naples, and France looked on and sympathized in the 
campaign against the Pope; Napoleon III. betrayed the 
trust reposed in him by the Holy Father, and helped 
by his lying telegrams to- send La Moriciere and his 
brave troops to destruction. 

All this was done in open violation of honor and 
honesty, of the laws which till then had governed the 
international comity of Europe. And the result thus 
obtained was called "progress," and the spirit which 
guided these dishonest sovereigns and statesmen was 
termed " liberalism," and the destruction of the entire 
religious and political framework of society accomplished 
by the invasion, together with the abominable system 
of legislation and government at once introduced in its 
stead, was proclaimed to be the new^ " civilization." 
And the Roman Pontiff, till then the revered guardian 
of public right and social morality, was challenged by 
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the invaders — ^while their hands were still red with the 

blood of his peaceful subjects and brave defenders — to 

^ become " reconciled " with these men, and their system ! 

The answer of Pius IX. has now passed into history. 
There are on record, however, the memorable words of 
a British statesman, foremost in the ranks of English 
scientists and liberals, as he was foremost as an orator. 
On July the 20th, 1849, Lord Brougham thus spoke in 
the House of Lords.: 

"Let me say *a word which may not be popular in 
some quarters . . . upon the separation of the 
spiritual and temporal authority of the Pope. My 
opinion is that it will not do to say the Pope is all 
very well as a spiritual prince, but we ought not to re- 
store his temporal power. 

"That is a short-sighted and, I think, a somewhat 
superficial view of the case. I do not believe it possi- 
ble that the Pope could exercise beneficially his spiri- 
tual functions, if he had no temporal power. For, what 
would be the consequence ? He would be stripped of 
all his authority. We are not now in the eighth century, 
when the Pope contrived to exist without much secular, 
or when, as Bishop of Rome, he exercised very exten- 
sive spiritual, authority without corresponding temporal 
power. 

" The progress of the one, however, went along with 
that of the other; and just as the Pope had extended 
his temporal dominions by encroachments and by gifts, 
like those of Pepin and Charlemagne, . . , just in 
proportion as his temporal power increased, did he at- 
tain so overwhelming an influence over the councils of 
Europe. His. temporal force increased his spiritual 
authority, because it made him more independent. 

" Stripped of that secular dominion^ he would then 
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have become the slave of one Power — then of another — 
one day the slave of Spain, another of Austria, another 
of France, or, worst of all, as the Pope has recently 
been, the slave of his own factious and rebellious sub- 
jects. 

" His temporal power is a European question, not a 
local or a religious one ; and the Pope's authority should 
be maintained for the sake of the peace and the inter- 
ests of Europe. 

" We ourselves have seven millions of Roman Catholic 
subjects, . . . and how is it possible to suppose 
that, unless the Pope has enough temporal authority to 
keep him independent of the other European courts, 
jealousies and intrigues will not arise which must re- 
duce him to a state of dependence, . . . and so 
enable any one country wielding the enormous influence 
of his spiritual authority to foster intrigues, factions, 
and rebellions in the dominion of her rivals?'' * 

No — this Roman Question, this difficulty of securing 
the temporal and spiritual independence of the common 
Father of Christendom — is not an Italian question — one 
which the people of Italy and their rulers have an ex- 
clusive and paramount right to settle between them- 
selves — and in the settlement of which no nation or 
power outside of Italy can claim to have a voice. 

It is a European question, and it is, eminently, an 
American question ; for it is, in the genuine religious 
sense of the word, a Catholic question — since it regards 
the essential freedom of the supreme head of Catho- 
licity. 

There are in the United States some six millions of 
Catholics, who feel a deep and conscientious interest in 
this Roman Question ; and who claim— like the Catholics 

♦Hansard, vol. cvii., page 627 — quoted by Cardinal Manning. 
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of every European country— that their dearest religious 
liberties are oppressed in the person of their Pontiff, 
and that they have vested rights in the great institu- 
tions of learning and charity .which cluster around the 
Vatican, and which the Piedmontese Government as- 
sumes to dispose of and destroy according to its own 
sovereign will and pleasure. 

The Dominion of Canada, on our northern border, is 
half Catholic ; while Mexico and all Spanish and*Portu- 
guese America, to the south, are, confessedly, wholly 
Catholic. Were a conference of the powers of both 
continents to be assembled to-morrow for the sole pur- 
pose of settling this most momentous question, surely 
it wotild be acknowledged as obvious that Anierica had 
an undeniable claim to discuss on a footing of perfect 
equality, the conditions of agreenient with the represen- 
tatives of the oldest Christian States of Europe. 

It was a wretched and unworthy feeling, undeserving 
of being graced with the name of policy, which induced 
a majority of Congress to suppress, even before 1870, 
the office of American minister near the Holy See. A 
more liberal and generous sentiment is now returning to 
the halls of legislation — if not to the departments of our 
federal administration. No one who knew the late Sec- 
retary Seward can doubt, that, if his successors in office 
have inherited any portion, of his large-minded sympa- 
thies for Pius IX. or his sense of the importance of the 
Papal office, they too must see in the Roman Ques- 
tion one which no American statesman can afford to 
treat with indifference. 

Had Abraham Lincoln lived, and had his hands held 
the reins of government, when the act of Congress 
above alluded to disgraced both our statesmanship and 
our liberality, he would not have been among the last to 
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rebuke, with his characteristic straightforwardness and 
simplicity, the disguised fanaticism which did a mean 
thing in order to insult the Pope in his dire distress and 
to encourage the sacrilegious filibustering of that model 
" American citizen," Garibaldi. 

The Catholics of America, unwilling as they may be 
to involve their respective governments in anything 
bearing the semblance of a difficulty with foreign gov- 
ernments, have, nevertheless, duties toward themselves 
and the dearest of all earthly interests which they will 
not and cannot forego. 

American citizens are excessively, and not unreason- 
ably sensitive to wrong done to any one of their num- 
ber — no matter how humble he may be, or on whatever 
soil the injury is inflictQd. We are doubly incensed 
when J^e wrong is done both to the conscience and to 
the liberty of the person aggrieved. At home perfect 
and inviolate freedom of conscience is cherished and 
guarded as the first prerogative and possession of a free- 
man ; and abroad the whole influence and, if need be, 
the whole power of the Republic is never deemed to be 
more legitimately or laudably used, than in protecting 
every American freeman in the full enjoyment of that 
first and highest of liberties. 

Now, there is not a Catholic citizen in the Union' 
who has not a sacred and indefeasible right to commu- 
nicate freely, without let or hinderance, at all times, and 
for every conscientious need, with him who is Bishop 
of Rome, whose episcopal city is the capital of the 
Catholic, the Christian world, whose home is the home 
of all Catholics, all Christians, nay, of every member of 
the human family, as he who is now lying dead near the 
sepulcher of St. Peter so often most touchingly declared. 

I appeal to every American Protestant, man, woman, 
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or, child who at any time before September, 1870, was 
admitted to the presence of that fatherly old man, and 
who to this hour treasures the remembrance of his ven- 
erable aspect, his kind words, his sunny smile, and it 
may be, his blessing, whether Rome did not appear as 
the home of the Common Parent ? 

Was it not so from the days of Charlemagne to the 
last years of Pius IX. ? Where did the unfortunate, the 
exiles of every Christian land, find a safe refuge, and 
an inviolable asylum, if not near the shrines of the 
Holy Apostles, and within the peaceful principality of 
him who is the representative on earth of the Prince 
of Peace ? 

In our own days, as in past centuries, was it not in 
Rome, and Rome alone, that this crowned royalty, as 
well as defeated patriotism, found, and was ever sure to 
find, a secure and an honored retreat? Who had 
wronged the Pope and the Holy See more grievously 
than Napoleon I. ? And yet it was to Rome alone that 
the mother, the brothers, and the dependants of the 
dethroned persecutor fled for protection, sure that the 
arms of the common Father would embrace and pro- 
tect them in their fallen fortunes, and that his heart 
would have no sentiment for them in their need but 
that of the most helpful pity. 

There was another sovereign in our own times, whose 
government had inflicted on the Church the most griev- 
. ous wrongs, and who had again and again brought her 
country to the very verge of schism : when revolution 
hurled Maria Christina from power, to whose protection 
did she fly ? To that of the Pope whose heart she had 
so often filled with a bitterness worse than that of 
death! 

Nor. as all the world knows, wa^ it royal or princely 
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misfortune that turned its steps toward the Eternal 
City, when no other place on earth could afford security ; 
sore and weary hearts beneath the lowliest garb, and from 
every shore, yearned to rest in life and in death in that 
" City of the Soul," whose atmosphere of peace seemed 
to the pilgrim a foretaste of that other city on high de- 
scribed as the " Blessed Vision of Peace,** beata pacts visio. 

The home of the common Father of Christendom 
has hitherto ever been what it ought evermore to be, 
the home of every one of his children. It was the joint 
creation of Providence and of their own. piety : by what 
strange moral or intellectual revulsion could they lose 
their inherent right of protesting against the violation 
of that home by any power, or its alienation by any con- 
cession or compromise ? 

Should it so happen to-morrow or the next day, that 
the missionary establishments, in Turkey, China, or 
Japan, of any of the great Protestant Churches in this 
country — of the Baptists, the Methodists, or the Presby- 
terians, were seized upon by the local authorities, after 
years of peaceful and lawful possession, would not these 
denominations have a right to appeal to their own gov- 
ernment for protection ? Would it not be their duty ? 
And what religious body in the land would not applaud 
the step, and applaud, as well, the energetic interference 
of the federal authority in favor of the injured ; the 
wrong thus done to one body of citizens being a wrong 
done to all ? 

Have six millions of American Catholics no rights in- 
volved in the unprovoked and unjustifiable invasion of 
the Roman States, and in the unqualifiable violence af- 
terward done to all the great religious corporations, 
established and supported there not only by the liber- 
ality of the Popes, but by the generous piety of all 

4 
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Christiendom ? There is not a college, or a convent, or 
a hospital, or an institution of note devoted to educa- 
tion or beneficence that you could name within the pre- 
cincts of Rome, toward the foundation and maintenance 
of which Frenchmen, Germans, Austrians, Hungarians, 
Poles, Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotchmen did" not 
contribute largely, and often exclusively. So is it with 
the two American colleges existing there at the present 
moment. North and South America have founded them 
and will support them by their alms. 

And this work of building -up the Rome of the Popes, 
of surrounding the common Father with the establish- 
ments which he needed as nurseries for priests, apostles, 
and bishops, for the armies of men and women who 
were to be all over the earth, the models and the apos- 
tles of religion, charity, and holiness, — was undertaken, 
carried on, and perfected by generation after generation, 
with the belief that Rome was not a political capital, 
subject to political revolutions, or to a change of masters 
at any time, nor a foreign city in which others than 
Italians or Romans had no right of citizenship ; but that 
it was the city of the whole earth where no man was a 
stranger, the home of Christ's Vicar, of the Great Shep- 
herd of his flock, where every one could live and die, as 
on his native soil, and beneath the roof of the mother 
who bore him. 

Rome with its territory, the civil princedom of the 
Popes, existed for all Christendom, for the benefit of 
the entire human race. It was, in the Europelm Chris- 
tian system, the neutral and sacred ground on which the 
chief shepherd and teacher of nations lived secure and 
independent in his own right, that he might the better 
discharge his governing office toward all. 

In our own federal system, the great and wise men 
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who founded the Republic, and framed its constitution, 
would not have the central government — the Executive, 
Legislature, and Judiciary, with their necessary offices — 
subject to the jurisdiction of any one State, or liable to 
be moved from the impartial and disinterested attention 
they owed to the whole nation, North and South, East 
and West ; they obtained a small district in which they 
established, once for all, the seat of government, making 
it entirely independent of all the other States, and sub- 
ject exclusively to the Federal authority. 

Was this absurd ? Was it a wrong done to the State of 
Maryland? Was it a wrong inflicted on the inhabitants 
of the territory thus neutralized ? In any case that we 
can now imagine, was it such a wrong, that to-morrow 
or at any future time, Maryland should be justified in in- 
vading the District of Columbia, and seizing as hef own 
property Washington, with all that it contains, and 
sequestrating to her own .uses, without consulting either 
Congress or the whole country, the Capitol, the Execu- 
tive Mansion, the various departments civil and military 
with all that they contain, and snapping her fingers at 
her sister States, if they dared to protest against the 
outrage ? 

Were such an outrage committed to-morrow, should 
not we all feel aggrieved, as if one of our dearest and 
most cherished possessions was confiscated under our 
eyes? Was it not this feeling, this sense of possible 
wrong which armed the entire North like one man, when 
we heard, in the spring of 1861, that the Federal seat 
pf government was threatened with invasion ? 

If this feeling is so strong in Americans, with respect 
to institutions and things which are of yesterday, as 
compared with * the Civil Princedom of the Popes, and 
the great religious and political system, of which it was 
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the center, can they be surprised that we Catholics feel 
^o strongly, when we behold the seat of government of 
our Supreme Pontiff invaded for a political purpose not 
unlike that mentioned above ? Can Americans, who are 
so quick to seize the right and the wrong in every ques- 
tion, be blind to the injustice committed by Piedmont 
and the Revolution ? Is it reasonable that they should 
expect us to stand by, passive and mute spectators of 
a wrong that wounds our deepest convictions, and the 
sacred affections which cling to the most august and 
venerable institutions of our faith ? 

Were such a thing possible, were we not \o protest ; 
were we to settle down dumb, patient, inactive, and re- 
signed to the fateful course of events, or accepting the 
result of overwhelming force, as final or rightfnl, — then, 
indeed, should we merit the scorn and contempt of 
our fellow-citizens, and fellow-Christians. Six millions 
of Catholics, as we are in this Republic,— ^six millions of 
freemen, free to speak out our minds and our wishes, — 
we should be six millions of recreants, were we to re- 
main silent forever. 

What, then, is it proposed to effect by this public pro- 
testation, by such expression of sentiment on the part of 
Catholics ? To get up a crusade ? Not an armed crusade, 
most certainly, — not any movement which should end 
in more serious complications for the Holy Father, but 
in that peaceful and moral crusade of a public opinion 
enlightened with respect to the fullness of the wrong 
done, to the urgent and indispensable necessity of right- 
ing it, and to the only feasible means of doing so ; a re- 
consideration of the whole question of the Temporal 
Power by the governments of both hemispheres. 

The Catholic Church is not dead, either in Italy or in 
Switzerland, or in Germany, in spite of the atrocious 
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violence done in these countries to bishops, priests, and 
faithful laymen; nor is it likely to die in our days, 
though such violence should increase tenfold, and all 
the Satanic measures threatened by Depretis and Crispi, 
e tutti quanti, should be rigorously enforced. Nor does 
she show signs of decrepitude or decay in other countries, 
though shorn of wealth and temporal honor, and subject 
to hostile legislation. The death of Pius IX. has fur- 
nished an opportunity to the most distinguished of our 
journalists for contrasting the position of Catholicism at 
that Pontiff's accession, in 1846, with that in which his 
death left her, on February the 7th, 1878. More than 
one has declared, that the very persecutions inflicted 
on the Head of the Church, and on the episcopacy and 
lower clergy in Italy, as well as elsewheref, only seemed 
* to stir up the great Catholic heart everywhere to loy- 
alty, fervor, and devotion to the faith of its baptism. 
Never, since Christianity appeared, did the children of 
the Churchspeak out so unanimously, so freely, so boldly 
in favor of the rights of their chief, or profess with 
such emphasis and solemnity their belief in the divine 
prerogatives of the See of Peter-^the prime distinctive 
dogma of the Catholic faith as such. 

They are a living power, then, these two hundred 
millions who revere and obey Peter in^ Leo as they did 
in Pius. Surely they have a right that the governments 
under which they live shall listen to them, when they 
speak out their wishes respectfully but firmly on this 
mighty Roman Question, which flow again comes up for 
discussion and decision, and which shall never cease to 
come up till justice and order — the divine order of Prov- 
idence — shall prevail once more. 

In the same debate in which Lord Brougham ex- 
pressed what was, at that time, the unanimous sense of 
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European statesmen — without even excepting Lord 
Palmerston — another speaker. Lord Lansdowne, gave 
utterance to wise words which most aptly apply to pres- 
ent circumstances : . 

" There was/' he said, " in respect of other States, a 
ground for interfering, and maintaining hi^ (the Pope's) 
authority which did not exist in any other case ; and 
being a sort of compound interest, the necessity was 
imposed on the Catholic powers of watching in order to 
see that the joint object of preserving the spiritual head 
of their religion was not made the means of promoting 
temporal ambition. 

" But when he [Lord Lansdowne] said that, he was 
not prepared to say that we, as a Protestant State, had 
not, to a certain extent, a similar interest : there was 
not a country with Catholic subjects and Catholic posses- 
sions which had not a deep interest in the Pope being so 
placed as to be able to exercise his authority unfettered 
and unshackled by any temporal influence which might 
affect his spiritual authority ^ * 

The italics are our own. We commend the passage' 
to the serious meditation of all of our readers who may 
have till now thought, that the restoration of the Pope's 
civil princedom and the preventing the exercise of his 
spiritual authority from being " fettered and shackled " by 
any temporal or political influence, is a iquestion of the 
gravest international interest, as well as one of purely 
Catholic interest. 

Were anything further needed to confirm all Catho- 
lics in their calm but unalterable resolution to accept 
no compromise from the Italian revolutionists, one of 
the very last acts of Pius IX. ^ould be more than suf- 
ficient for the purpose. The successor of Victor Em- 

* Hansard, ibid*^, 707. 
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tnanuel having, on assuming the title of King of Italy, 
adhered to the policy of his father and declared his pur- 
pose to carry out the revolution he had begun, the 
venerable Pope, already within the ' shadow of death, 
deemed it imperative to protest once more, recalling at 
the same time, the various solemn occasions on which 
he had previously denounced the gradual usurpations 
of the Piedmontese Government. 

Here is the document in full, embodying the last sol- 
emn words of the great Pope on the subject we have 
been discussing: 

" Palace of the Vatican, ) 
January 17, 1878. ) 



" To His Excellency 

" Mindful of the sacred duty which is imposed on him of 
defending the imprescriptible rights of the Holy See, the 
Sovereign Pontiff has always been diligent in denouncing the 
sacrilegious encroachments, which have been successively 
consummated by the Piedmontese Government to the detri- 
ment of the temporal power of the Holy See. 

" Among the protestations of this nature it is particularly 
necessary to recall, in view of the gravity of the circuihstances 
which provoked them, the notes addressed by order of his 
Holiness to the diplomatic corps. They are as follows : 

"On March 24, i860, against the annexation of the Ro- 
magna to Piedmont; on the i8th and 24th of September of 
the same year, on the occasion of the armed invasion of the 
Marches and Umbria ; on the 15 th of April, 1861, at the time 
when King Victor Emmanuel assumed the title of King of 
Italy, and finally, on the 20th of September, 1870, the date of 
the ominous occupation of Rome. 

" These solemn protestations remained always in full vigor, 
and the lapse of time has not decreased their force, but on the 
contrary, has confirmed their justice and necessity, while sad 
experience has manif ested-how many obstacles the Holy Father 
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has e^icountered in the exercise of his apostolic ministry since 
the moment that he was despoiled of his States. 

"But since, notwithstanding all this, at the death of the 
above-named king, his eldest son, in assuming the title of King 
of Italy by a solemn public manifesto, has pretended to sanction 
the spoliation already consummated, it is not possible for the 
Holy See to keep a silence from which might be drawn wicked 
conclusions, and an unwarranted significance. With these 
motives, and also to call the renewed attention of the powers 
to the exceedingly hard conditions under which the Church 
continues to labor, his Holiness has commanded the under- 
signed Cardinal-Secretary of State to protest, with a view of 
maintaining intact against iniquitous spoliation, the right 
of the Church to her ancient domains, designed by Divine 
Providence to assure the independence of the Roman Pontiffs, 
full liberty in their apostolic ministry, and peace and tranquil- 
ity to Catholics scattered over the entire world. 

m 

" It is for these reasons, therefore, that the undersigned, ex- 
ecuting the commands of his Holiness, sends forth the fullest* 
and most formal protest against the above act, and against the 
confirmation which is intended to be given by it to the usur- 
pations already committed to the detriment of the Holy See. 

" In begging your Excellency to bring this protest to the 
cognizance of your Government, the undersigned profits by 
this occasion to renew the sentiments of his distinguished con- 
sideration. 

" [Signed] John, 

" Cardinal Simeoni." 

We refer the reader to the first document appended 
to this pamphlet and containing the most memorable 
of the protestations alluded to in Cardinal Simeoni's 
letter. 

\nd now, it will be asked, what is the policy of Leo 
1. likely to be after these solemn utterances, of his 
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predecessor, in presence of the reiterated adhesions 
given to the latter's course by the entire episcopacy, 
and the energetic protestations of the laity and clergy 
of every diocese in either hemisphere, and with the un- 
changed attitude of the Italian Government confronting 
him at this very moment ? • • 

Nothing that is reported of him up to the date of the 
present writing (March ist), and nothing that is known 
of his antecedents and character, warrant the most san- 
guine friend of compromise or concession in the hope 
that Leo XIII. will depart from the stand taken by 
Pius IX. with the emphatic approval of the entire 
Church. 

One indication only coming across the ocean cable this 
very day might afford to the far-sighted, or the second- 
sighted rather, a faint gleam by which to guide their 
conjectures— like the far, far-distant ice-blink of the 
arctic regions, leading unwary adventurers to hope for 
the returning light, when light is as yet far away. 

It is said that the Pontiff has issued an instruction to 
pilgrims, requesting them to abstain from political al- 
lusions in their addresses to himself, as well, perhaps, as 
in their conversations while in Rome. 

This argues wisdom in the Holy Father, and is in per- 
fect conformity with the eminent moderation and pru- 
dence which have distinguished him through life. That, 
finding themselves disappointed in their expectations of 
a policy of conciliation founded on compromise, the 
governments of Italy, Germany, and Switzerland, will 
have recourse to the most extreme measures, is what 
everybody is prepared, for. And the withdrawal of 
Baron Baude as French Ambassador to the Holy See 
is a manifest indication on the part of the now triumph- 
ant French infidels, that they consider Leo as conserva- 

4* 
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tive as Pius, and a threat to leave the Holy Father to 
the mercies of the revolution and Prince Bismarck. 

. Conciliation, therefore, as founded on impossible con- 
cessions being out of the question, what remains for 
Leo XIII. to do, but to abstain, and to cause others to 
abstain; from every act and word which may afford to 
the tsnemies of the Church the slightest pretext for pro- 
ceeding to extremities. 

In Rome itself, and throughout Italy there remains 
one immediate and powerful means of partial redress at 
least, and that is the ballot-box. 

Until now the Catholic electors of Italy — the men who 
are by all their deepest convictions and affections at- 
tached to the Church and the Holy See — ^have, from con- 
scientious scruples abstained from voting, because they 
deemed the use of the suffrage an indirect recognition of 
the existing government, or a seeming sanction of their 
legislation and other acts. This difficulty was partially 
removed by Pius IX. during the last years of his life. 
Will the present Pontiff find some means of allowing or 
of persuading the Catholic electors to use the ballot-box, 
and to vote for the best men ? The great partial suc- 
cess obtained by the religious voters during last year's 
elections in Rome and elsewhere, has seriously alarmed 
the Revolutionists, and caused th%m to threaten some 
change in the electoral laws, that may prevent what 
they call " the success of the reactionists." ^ . 

To our mind, the main hope of Italy at present and 
for some time to come, lies in the progress of Catholic 
sentiment among the enlightened young men of Italy, 
and the growing courage among men of all the upper 
classes to devote their whole energies to the intellectual, 
moral, and material welfare of the laboring classes. 

The labors of the Catholic Congress of Bergamo, held 
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in the beginning of last October,* are, in themselves 
alone, a most admirable suihmary of what the intelli- 
gence and zeal of Catholic Italy is accomplishing yearly 
for the salvation of the mass of her people. 

They will be more than ever encouraged by the ex- 
amples and prudent, guidance of the present Holy 
Father, who has been with them in the foremost ranks 
of battle, doing himself a stalwart yeoman's work among 
the bravest ever since he was sent to be the angel- 
guardian of Perugia in that memorable springtide of 

.1847- 

The solitary star on the azure of his family coat-of- 

arms has not ceased to shed its light on the men, young 
and old of his flock, and of the provinces far and near 
who emulated his love for the Church, for all elevating 
culture, and the heroic virtues needed in an age of un- 
belief, and social change, and apostasy. 

All Umbria, the young men especially of Umbria 
more than ever, will be eager to prove to their former 
teacher and guide that his lessons have been well laid 
to heart. In the whirlwind of revolution God passed 
throughout the land, with his winnowing-fan in hand, 
thoroughly cleansing his threshing-floor, and " gathering 
his wheat into the barn," and letting the chaff be whirled 
off and trodden into* mud in the gutters. 

Will " the light in heaven " be the serene and lofty 
teaching, by word" and example, of that patience under 
persecution, that sublime holiness of life, which shed 
their brightest influences on the world in the dark and 
stormy periods of persecution ? The Thirteenth Leo 
may not, like the First, be called to leave Rome for the 

banks of the Po or the Ticino, to charm away from his 

I ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' 

* See the author's "Life of Pius IX.," pp. 507-513, ninth and sub- 
sequent editions. 
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flock a new Attila and his Huns ; nor may he, like the 
heroic Fourth Leo, have to arm his Romans and march 
at their head to repel the sanguinary and merciless 
Saracens. From his enforced seclusion on the Vatican 
hill, he may show the world in a rationalistic age, that 
the best weapons with which to •drive back the armed 
bands of the Revolution, or to preserve his people from 
the impure doctrines of materialism, or to pour light on 
the darkest depths of heresy and unbelief, are prayer, 
suffering, a saintly life, and the intrepid and unwearied 
preaching of the Gospel of truth. Thus may his life be 
a beacon-light in the heavens ; Illutninahs tu mirabiliter 
a montibus aternis. 

He can teach and suffer and wait ; and we, his chil 
dren, can hope and pray and be patient, assured as we 
are, that although kingdoms and empires disappear 
and new political and social systems arise and chase 
each other in rapid succession, like the illusions of a 
magic lantern, God and God's Church are sure to sur- 
vive. 

Finally, what is the new Pope likely to do in order to 
conciliate Germany and Russia ? 

But a few days ago we read in a great daily paper of 
this city, a prediction about his policy, going to affirm 
that the Pope and the Catholic Church in the German 
Empire as well as in the Russian, were the sole aggres 
sors, and that as the policy of the Pontiff was dictated 
by the system and in no wise influenced by the virtues 
of the man, the unjustifiable war carried on by the 
Church against both empires was certain to continue to 
the bitter end. 

What can be said in answer to men who thus invert 
the facts of history? As to the difficulties with Ger- 
many, there needs no answer here. With respect to 
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Russia and her pitiless extermination of the Polish 
Catholics, we beg the reader who would know the lead- 
ing facts in the case, to read the last document in our 
appendix. 

When historians in the next century will take the 
trouble to read — ^not the hasty conclusions of journal- 
ists writing for the needs .of their daily readers, and 
hastening to gratify the various appetites of the multi- 
tude with what is most in conformity with their preju- 
dices and their tastes — but the deductions patiently ar- 
rived, at by the perusal of such documents as Cardinal 
Simeoni's circular and the accompanying summary of 
facts, he will find, to his astonishment perhaps, that 
Pius IX. and Leo XIII., as well as their successors, had 
exhausted all the resources of diplomatic courtesy and 
forbearance, and all the treasures of Christian meekness 
and charity in dealing with men who had only one ob- 
ject in view, the extermination of the Catholic Church. 

Exterminated, however, she cannot be. She reposes 
on the infallible promises and infinite power of Him 
who is the Creator of the moral as well as of the ma- 
terial world. She was oppressed in the last century, 
as in the present, by mighty sovereigns who believed 
their thrones as immovable as the eternal hills. God per- 
mitted the Revolution to sweep them away, as the 
swollen waters of the Susquehanna sweep before them 
the cottage of the unwary farmer. 

The unbelieving Powers which now assail the Church 
and the independence of the Holy See, will not profit 
by the lesson. The lesson, however, is a plain one, 
written as a law in the history of the past : 

" God will shake the earth to its foundations in order 
to protect and to secure the freedom of the Church 
which he has built upon Peter." 
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Allocution of Ftus IX, y September J 1^60, * . 

"Venerable Brothers: — For a long space of time we 
are made the beholders of a lamentable struggle, begotten of 
the incompatibility of antagonistic principles, between truth 
and error, between virtue and" vice, between light and dark- 
ness, which especially in our age agitates and convulses 
society. Some there are who maintain what they call the 
notions of modem civilization ; while others defend the rights 
of justice and our holy religion. The former call upon the 
Roman Pontiff to effect a reconciliation and an alliance be- 
tween himself and progress^ liberalism — ^the new civilization. 
The latter are laudably anxious that the unchangeable and 
unfailing principles of eternal justice shall be preserved in 
their inviolable integrity. They desire that the saving power 
of our divine religion be upheld in its fullness, for it is that re- 
ligion alone which manifests the glory of the Godhead, and 
affords ^efficacious remedies for all the ills under which hu- 
manity is suffering. It is the only rule which forms man to all 
virtues here below, and leads him to eternal felicity. 

" But this opposition is denied by the advocates of modem 
civilization, who proclaim themselves to be the tme and sin- 
cere friends of religion. We would fain believe them : but the 
sad events which occur daily under the eyes of all bear wit- 
ness to the contrary. There is on earth but one tme and 
holy religion, founded and established by Christ himself — the 
fraitful parent and nurse of all virtue, the enemy of every vice, 
the liberator of souls, the source of all tme happiness, and that 
religion is called Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman. . . . 

87 
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" With respect to such as invite us, for the good of religion, 
to join hands with modem civilization, we ask them whether 
it be possible for him whom Christ has instituted his vicar on 
earth, for the purpose of maintaining his heavenly doctrine in 
its purity, of feeding and fortifying therewith Christ's lambs 
and sheep, to ally himself conscientiously and without scandal 
to all men, with that modem civilization which begets such 
detestable opinions, so many errors and principles opposed to 
the Catholic religion and its teachings ? 

" Without recalling other facts, is it not, for instance, noto- 
rious that the most solemn concordats, validly concluded be- 
tween the Apostolic See and sovereigns, are completely set 
aside, as has been recently done at Naples ? We here pro- 
claim, and reclaim, and protest with all our might against this 
last act, as we have already protested against so many other 
violations and outrages of the same nature.* " 

" This modem civilization professes on the One hand to favor 
every form of worship twt Catholic^ and on the other it de- 
nounces religious communities, the congregations founded to 
direct Catholic schools, ecclesiastics of every rank, even those 
who are invested with the highest dignities, many of whom are at 
this moment in exile or in prison, and distinguished laymen, 
who-in their devotion to our person and the Holy See, dare to 
defend the cause of religion and justice. 

"This civilization lavishes its assistance on non-Catholic 
institutions and persons, while it strips the Catholic Church of 
her lawful possessions, and uses all industry and zeal to under- 
mine her salutary influence. It allows full scope to the men 
who by their word and their pen assail the Church and her 
defenders ; it inspires, feeds, and foments licentiousness, while 
using an excessive reserve in repressing the violent and odious 
attacks made on all who publish good books, and displays 
toward these the utmost rigor whenever they chance to trans- 
gress in the slightest degree the limits of moderation. 

* " Committed by the Piedmontese Government." 
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^* Is it to such civilization as this that the Roman Pontiff 
could ever extend the right hand of fellowship ? Is it with 
such a civilization that he could contract any league of alliance 
or amity ? Let us only call things by their proper names, and 
it must appear evident that the Holy See is always consistent 
with itself. It has ever been the protector and support of true 
civilization. History can show in the most convincing man- 
ner that at every epoch the Holy See has been the bearer of 
the true principles of humanity, order, and wisdom to the 
most distant and barbarous countries. 

" But inasmuch as people will have us understand by civili- 
zation, a system organized for the express purpose of weaken- 
ing, and eventually destroying the Church of Christ, it is cer- 
tain that neither the Holy See, nor thfe Roman Pontiff can 
ever be reconciled to such a civilization. . . . 

" With what degree of good faith can the disturbers of the 
public peace, and the abetters of revolution lift up their 
voices to proclaim that they have in vain endeavored to be 
reconciled with the Roman Pontiff ? He derives all his power 
from the principles of everlasting righteousness ; how could 
he ever forsake them to weaken the cause of our holy faith, 
and to expose Italy thereby to lose, together with her peculiar 
glory of nineteen centuries, the privilege of being the center 
and seat of Catholic truth ? 

" Nor can it be said truthfully, that so far as the temporal 
power is concerned, the Holy See has been deaf to those who 
asked for a more liberal administration. . . . 

" In more recent times, as you are aware, when we were 
tendered advice about our temporal government, we were not 
slow to profit by it ; rejecting however, what had no regard 
to the civil administration, and what tended to obtain our 
assent to the spoliations already accomplished. But it is idle 
to speak of advice accepted favorably, and of promises sin- 
cerely given by us to execute them, when it is notorious, that 
those who direct these usurpations openly say, that what they 
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want IS, not refonn, but revolution, and a complete separa- 
tion from the lawful sovereign. Tho'se who filled the world 
with their outcries were not our people, but the very authors 
and counselors of these criminal assaults. . . . 

" The war made on the Roman Pontiff ^ms not only at 
depriving. him and the Holy See of their civil power, but at 
lowering, weakening, and if possible, destroying utterly the 
salutary energy of the Catholic religion. . . . 

"How many dioceses in Italy are left without bishops, 
because these are not permitted to govern lawfully, while 
these advocates of modem civilization rejoice that Christian 
populations are deprived of their guides, usurp their posses- 
sions, and employ them to the very worst purposes ! How 
many bishops are at this moment in exile ! How many — ^we 
say it in the bitterness of our soul — ^how many apostates are 
now preaching not in the name of God, but in that of Satan, 
trusting to the impunity allowed them by a fatal policy to 
disturb consciences, to urge the weak to prevaricate, and con- 
firm the fallen in their unblushing profession of etror, endeav- 
oring to rend asunder the seamless robe of Christ, and pro- 
posing to establish a national Church ! . . . 

" Now, after having thus outraged religion, they invite us 
hjrpocritically to become reconciled with the civilization in 
vogue, they presume to ask us with a like hypocrisy, to be- 
come reconciled with Italy. That is to say, at the very time 
when almost totally stripped of our temporalities, we have to 
meet the heavy expenditures incumbent on the prince and the 
Pontiff through the alms sent us by the children of the Catho- 
lic Church : at the very moment when we are made, without 
cause, a target for envy and hatred, by the very men who coun- 
sel this kind of reconciliation, they would have us also declare 
openly that we give up to the usurpers, as their freehold 
property, the provinces wrested from the Pontifical States ! 

" This daring and unheard-of proposition simply means that 
the Apostolic See, which has always been, and shall ever con- 
tinue to be^ the bulwark of truth and justice, ought to sane- 
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tion this principle, that a thing taken perforce from its owner 
may be peacefully retained by, the unjust aggressor ; it means 
also a sanction of this erroneous maxim, that a triumphant 
wrong is not an infraction of the sacredness of right. But 
this proposition is repugnant to the words so solemnly uttered 
of late in an illustrious Senate Chamber : * The Roman Pon- 
tiff is the representative of the highest moral power in human 
society ; ' thence it follows that the Pontiff can in no wise 
consent to the spoliation wrought by these Vandals, without 
shaking to its foundations the moral law of which he is ac- 
knowledged to be the form and the image. 

** Whoever, led by fear or by error, would be disposed to 
counsel tiie disturbers of civil society in conformity with their 
desires, ought to be- firmly convinced, especially in our day, 
that nothing short of the total destruction of the principle of 
authority, of all religious restraint, of all rule of right and 
justice, can satisfy these men. And — unfortunately for civil 
society — these disturbers have succeeded by their speeches 
and writings in perverting the conscience of mankind, in 
blunring men's moral sense, and diminishing their inborn 
horror of iniquity. They do their utmost to persuade the 
world that the rights claimed by honest folk are but an un- 
righteous pretension which must be set aside. 

" In the midst of this growing darkness, ... we place 
our trust in the most clement Father of Mercie*. . . 
He it is who sheds on Catholic nations the spirit of prayer, 
and who inspires non-Catholic people with that righteous 
sense which enables them to pronounce an equitable judg- 
ment on these events. This wonderful union of prayers 
throughout the Catholic world, these unanimous manifesta- 
tions of love toward us, expressed in so many different ways, 
are such as to have no parallel in the past, and are an evi- 
dence for the right-minded of the necessity of being in union 
with this chair of blessed Peter. . . . 

"Wherefore, while our soul is oppressed with grief, and we 
lift our hands in supplication to God on high, we are only ful- 
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filling the duty of our supreme apostleship by speaking out, 
by teaching, and by combating whatsoever God and his 
Church teach and combat, in order that we may consummate 
our course and the ministry of the word which we received 
from the Lord Jesus to testify to the Gospel of the grace of 
God." 



APPENDIX B. 
From the Allocution of Fius IX. of March 12th, 1877. 

" No less do we wish that all the pastors of the Church 
throughout the world should, on receiving these words, point 
out to the faithful the dangers, and assaults, and daily in- 
creasing troubles to which we are exposed ; and should make 
known to them that, whatever may be the end, we will never 
cease from denouncing the crimes that are perpetrated before 
us, — although, by reason of the laws already passed, and of 
other and severer laws in preparation, it may happen after a 
time that our words will re^ach them less frequently and not 
without much difficulty. Meanwhile we urge all pastors to see 
that their flocks are not misled by the crafty artifices of those 
who endeavor to misrepresent our real condition, either by con- 
cealing its gravity, by extolling our liberty, or by affirming that 
our authority is subject to no one : for, to sum up all in a few 
words, the Church of God in Italy is suffering violence and 
persecution, and the Vicar of Christ has neither liberty nor the 
free and full use of his power. 

" We therefore think it opportune, and we greatly desire, that 
the bishops, "yvho in many ways have constantly shown their 
union in the defense of the rights of the Church, and their de- 
votedness to this Apostolic See, should call upon the faithful 
under their jurisdiction to make every effort, as far as the laws 
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of each country may permit, to induce their Governments not 
only to examine carefully the serious condition of the Head of 
the Catholic Church, but also to take such measures as may in- 
sure the removal of the obstacles which re^rict his true and 
perfect independence. But as Almighty God alone can enlighten 
the minds and move the hearts of men, we beseech you. Vene- 
rable Brethren, to pray to him fervently at this time ; and we 
earnestly exhort the pastors of all Catholic peoples to assemble 
the faithful in the sacred temples, there to pray humbly and 
'fervently for the safety of the Church, for the conversion of 
our enemies, and for the cessation of such great and wide- 
spread evils. And God, who is well pleased with those who 
fear him and hope in his mercy, will, we firmly believe, hear 
the prayer of his people when they cry to him. 

" Let us, Venerable Brethren, be strengthened in the Lord 
and in the might of his power ; and putting on the armor of 
God, the breast-plate of justice, and the shield of faith, let us 
fight strenuously and bravely against the power of darkness and 
the wickedness of this world. Already the spirit of disturbance 
and disorder threatens, like a torrent, to carry everything be- 
fore it ; and not a few of the authors or promoters of the Revo- 
lution look back with terror on the effects of their work. God 
is with us, and will be with us till -the end of the world. Let 
those fear of whom it is written : * " I have seen those who 
work iniquity, and sow sorrows and reap them,iperishing by 
the blast of God, and consumed by the spirit of his wrath.'' 
But the mercy and the help of God are with those who fear 
him, and who fight in his name, and hope in his power ; and 
it is not to be doubted that, when the cause is his, and the 
battle is his, he will lead the combatants to victory." 

* Job, iv. 8, 9. 
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Memorandum of the Cardinal Secretary of State 

ON THE Russian Persecution, 

Setting forth^ ^^ under Fifteen HeadSy the Chief Points relative 

to the Wrongs and Sufferings of the Catholic Church in 

the Russian Empire and the Kingdom of Poland" 

Memorandum. 

I. The prohibition, now renewed, under the severest penal- 
ties, of the free intercourse of the bishops and faithful with 
the Holy See. 

On the present, as well as on former similar occasions, the 
Holy See finds itselt constrained to call attention to the fact, 
that the law forbidding the clergy and Catholic laity to com- 
municate freely with the Roman Pontiff is subversive of the 
Divine constitution of the Catholic Church and opprobrious 
to the 'Holy See itself. This law operates as though the 
Sovereign Pontiff were regarded by the Imperial Government 
as an authority foreign to Russia and to Poland, and as one 
possessing a merely political character. The Pope, as supreme 
head of the Catholic religion, is a foreigner in no part of the 
globe ; for his, by Divine ordinance, is the duty of extending 
everywhere his fatherly care, so that his children, belong to 
what secular Government they may, possess the perfect right 
to have recourse to their common Father in all their spiritual 

necessities. 

* « « « « « 

III. In the next place the power of religious teaching is' 
wholly taken away from the bishops, to the detriment of Ca- 
tholic worship and of ecclesiastical authority. 

Universally is the teaching of religion excluded from the 
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schools and fettered in the churches. Catholic schools and 
institutions are refused the authorization of the Government. 
Instead of granting them leave to exist, the Government sends 
confidential circulars to its officials, ordering that Catholics 
are not to be allowed to instruct the peasantry, and that the 
Polish language and Polish Catechism are to be banished from 
the schools, while non-Catholic ministers establish schools to 
promote the Russian nationality and religion. 

* * * ■W' * 4f 

XII. In the year 1875, by an Ukase of the Synod of the 
dominant Church, the Uniate Greek diocese of Chelm was 
suppressed and converted into a schismatic eparchy. All the 
world knows but too well to-day the fatal circumstances that 
preceded, accompanied, and followed that most melancholy 
event. All the world knows too that ever since the cessation 
of the violent pressure and extreme terror under which the 
schism of the Church of Chelm (the last united Greek Church 
retaaining in the Russian Empire) the populations of those 
dioceses have lifted up their voices to declare that they are in 
all respects faithful Catholics, and obedient to the fope, the 
successor of St. Peter ; and by their protests have taken away 
all value from the collective addresses presented to his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor — addresses which they never authorized to 
be presented in their name ; and they have affirmed that they 
were drawn into a snare, and deceived by the clergy sub- 
stituted for the real Catholic clergy, who had been' almost en- 
tirely removed from the country as a grave obstacle to the 
getting up of these pretended addresses. 

After this it is easy to understand how deplorable and peril- 
ous for the Catholic faith is the present condition of the Greek 
Uniates of Chelm. Subjected by violence to the schism in all 
the acts of public and official life, they cannot make profes- 
sion of the faith, which in their conscience they preserve 
intact ; deprived almost completely either by deportation or 
by exile of the heroic priests who have refused to adhere to 
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the schism, they are destitute of the necessary succors of 
priestly ministrations ; for they cannot by any means bring 
themselves to have recourse in their spiritual necessities, to the 
new schismatic clergy who have been thrust upon them. 
These facts, which cannot be justified by any political pre- 
text, have so afflicted the paternal heart of his Holiness that 
he has made on this subject the loudest remonstrances and 
protests, and at the same time has demanded that an end be 
put in the unhappy diocese of Chelm to a state of things mis- 
chievous in the last degree to the spiritual well-being of those 
good and faithful Catholics. 
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